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J OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1900. 
Leeture Hour, 3 o’clock pM. 

HUGH ROBERT MILL, Esq., D.Se. LL.D. F.R.S.E., Librarian Royal 
Geographical Society.—THREE LECTURES on ‘Stadies in British 
Geography’: (1) The English Lakes; (2) ‘The Clyde Sea Area; (3) A 
Corner of Sussex. On TUESDAYS, April 24, May 1, 8. Half-a-Guinea 
the Course. 

ALEXANDER HILL, M.A. M.D. Master of Downing College, Cam- 
pte 5 —TWO LECTURES on ‘Brain-Tissue considered as the Appa- 

atus of Lh ela ? gi dena by Photomicrographs of Brain-Tissue.) 
On TURSDAYS. M y 15,22. Half-a-Guinea. 

RK. WARWICK BOND, Esq.. M A.—’f WO LECTURES on (1) ‘ Ruskin, 

Man and Prophet’; (2) ‘ Rus! kin, the Servant of Art.” On TUESDAYS, 


May 29, June 5. Half-a- Se 

Prof. DEWAR, M.A. LL.I ee 8. M gaye Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, K I. —FOUR LECTUR on A Century of Chemistry in 
On THURSDAYS, April 26, May 3, 10, 17. 


the Royal Institution.’ 
Half-a-Guinea 

‘The Rey. CANON AINGER, M.A. LL.D.—THREE LECTURES on 
‘Chaucer.’ On THURSDAYS, May 24, 31,June7. Half-a-Guinea. 

STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Esq., M A. (Oxon), Professor of Arabic at 
Trinity College, Dublin —TWO LECTURES on ‘Egypt S the Middle 
Ages.’ On SATURDAYS, April 28, wt Half-a-Guine 

ALFRED HILLIER, MD. BA—TWO LE “TURES, on ‘South 
Africa: Past and Future.’ On SATURDAYS, May 12,19. Half-a-Guinea. 

Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.Doc , Organist of Westminster 
Abbey and Gresham Professor of Music —THREE LECTURES on 
‘The Growth of Chamber Music, from Allegri’s Symphonia (1580-1652) 
¢o Haydn’s First Quartet.’ (With Musical Illustrations.) On SATUR- 
DAYS, May 26, June 2, 9. Half-a-Guinea 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets issued Daily 
ry tng Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Oftice 

re 

Members may purchase not less than ‘Three Single Lecture ‘lickets, 
@yuilable for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 





The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on April 27, 
at9p.m., when the Right Hon. LORD KELVIN will give a Discourse 
on ‘ Nineteenth-Contury Clouds over the Dynamical Theory of Heat 
and Light.’ Succeeding Discourses will probably be ;ziven by Prof. 
T. E. THORPE, SIDNEY LEE, Esq., Prof. J. A. EWING, FRANCIS 
FOX, Esq., Sir HENRY ROSCOE, and other Gentlemen. 
Mcetings Members and their Friends only are admitted 

Persons gy of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
boys oe 3 Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. }ayment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five 
‘Guineas a Year; or a composition ef Sixty Guineas. 


if OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter } 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt. D. 

THURSDAY, April 19, 5 pm, at ST. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, 
CHAKING CROSS, the following Paper will be read: ‘ Tribal Hidage 
and the Hundreds in the Seventh Century,’ by W.J. CORBETT, M.A. 
F.R. Hist. 8 HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 

115, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


HE DURHAM GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 

SOCIETY.—For gathering from Original Records Extracts relating 
to specific Families and ae of and in the County Palatine of Durham 
—For Prospectus, &c , apply to Mr. GrorGe F, Tupor Suenwoon, 50, 
Reecroft Road, Brockley. ondon, 8.E. 


‘OD IS LOVE. EASTER HOLIDAYS 
EXHIBITION of a SERIES of NINE large PICTURES and 42 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by A. E. EMSLIE, at the EMSLIE 
“GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. OPEN DAILY (including 
‘Good Friday and Easter Menday), 10 till 6 Admission As. 


ova SOCIETY of BRITISH ART ‘ISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
113th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. Admission Is. 
T. F. M. SHEARD, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


To these 























] OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE 


‘The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
ean be had furnished, with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 
charges per week 

‘the Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Oftice, 23, Paternoster Row, EC. 








TEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Patron: 


The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

Pstablished in 1639 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three voces for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
nhl to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 

ic 
- Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
pees wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 

ecome a Member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 

The Annuiants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25/. and 

r annum each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
8001. per annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
La here pensions of 20/. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

the ‘Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 26/. and one 
woman 201, 

‘Temporary Relief is given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be r d for by Members 
peal tg made and relief awarded aa accordance with the merits of 
each ¢ WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 

Memorial Hall Buildings, Senitaginn’ Street, E.C. 





Rexat LITERARY FUND. 


‘The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice 
of England, will preside at the 110th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, on 
sea: calor May 2, at the HO''EL CECIL, STRAND, W.C., at 7 for 

30 P.M 

Gentlemen willing to serve as Stewards are requ t 
w ith the Secretary, LLEW PLY N ROBERTS. 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


I EADERS’ DINNER.—The TENTH ANNUAL 

DINNER of the LONDON ASSOCIATION of CORRECTORS of 
the PRESS and the READERS’ PENSIONS COMMITTEE will be held 
in the VICTORIA HALL, HOTEL CECIL, on SATURDAY, April 23. 
J. 8. WOOD, Esq .inthe Chair. Donations for the Benevolent Fund 
or the Pension Funds will be pah lt received by the Secretary, Mr. 
Joun Ranpau, at 33, Chancery Lane, W 


RENCH LADY, in England many years, know- 

g both Languages thoroughly, besides German, desires SECRE- 

TARI AL WORK or TRANSLATIONS.—Aduress G. F., care of Southey 
& Co., 146, Fenchurch 81 Street, E.C. 


G ENTLEMAN (30), experienced Journalist, de- 

sires ADDITIONAL LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. Translations 
from French, German, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese. 
Verbatim Shorthand. Researches, British Museum, other Libraries.— 
Letters W., 35, St. Peter's Road, Mile End, E. 


( \APABLE JOURNALIST and LITERARY MAN 
/ (24) seeks BERTH on JOURNAL, LITERARY MAGAZINE, or 
NEWSPAPER. Would take charge. Sub-Edit, or act in similar Kare 
Verb. Note, Interviews, smart Notes, General Articles, and 8S 
Stories. Practical knowledge of Typography. Experienced in aierine 
for the public taste. Could invest 100/. in good Property.—W. 8. 
HELMSLEY, Weymouth 


\ ANAGER-PUBLISHER.—The Advertiser, who 
4 has had great and varied experience in aime DeDer Manage- 
ment, would be pleased to OFFER his SERVICES in a SIMILAR 
CAPACITY to the Proprietor of either a WEEKLY or MONT 
NEWSPAPER or MAGAZINE. He has had some artistic training, and 
can produce very exceptional testimonials. — Address D., care of C. 
Shields & Co., 4, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


A < GENTLEMAN, with business abilities and 

iterary tastes, REQU IRED to ASSIST in the MANAGEMENT 
ofa Fie TION BUREAU. Applicants state age, experience, and salary 
required.- —Write Tittoreon & Son, Limited, Bolton, Lanes. 



































LIMEHOUSE LIBRARY DISTRICT. 


rane ee require a LIBRARIAN for a NEW PUBLIC 
Salary 125/. a year, with House, Coals, and Gas. 
allowed in lieu of House till the same is ready. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, &c., with copies 
of three recent testimonials, must be made, not later than noon 
MAY Ist prox , to Linrary ComMMISSIONERS, Town Hall, Limehouse, and 
the envelope must be endorsed “ Librarian.’ 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


Vacancy for ART TEACHER. 


The BOARD are about to APPOINT an ART TEACHER. Candidates 
shuld, as a rule, possess the Art Master’s Certificate. ‘The scale of 
salary for Art Masters is as follows:—Masters with the Art Master’s 
Certificate, mirimum, 175! ; annual increase, 5/.; maximum, 2001. The 
scale of salary for Art Mistresses is as follows :—Minimum, 1251. ; 
annual increase, 5/.; maximum, 1501. The hours of working will be 
from 9.30 to 12 and from 2 to 5 on each of the Five Days a Week upon 
which the Day Schools are opened. 

Applications, which must be made on a Form to be obtained at the 
Head Office, and accompanied by (copies only of) not more than three 
testimonials, must reach Tur CLERK or THE Boanp, School Board for 
London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., not later than SA’TURDAY, 
April 28, marked outside ‘‘ Art Teacher Application—Special Subjects.” 

Persons applying through the post for Forms of Application must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


UNvs ERSITY COLLEGE, 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the Post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at UNIVERSITY COLLI . LIVERPOOL, to be forwarded not later 
than APRIL 28 to the Co_-ecr Reaisrrar, with 25 copies of testimonials 
The Lecturer will be required to commence his duties bg October 1. 

‘The Sea oe is for Five Years. Salary 25/ a year, one-third 
of the Day Classes Fees, and the whole of the Evening Classes Fees. 

For all particulars apply to the Recisrrar. 


YOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works lepartment, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department and One in 
the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at 
College. 


‘ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, Three in number, each 
of the value of 250/., and open only to British Subjects, have been 
instituted by the C mpany as an encouragement to the MAKING of 
ACT RESEARCHES into the CAUSES and PREVENTION of 
IMPOR TANT DISEASES. The Company appoint annually. At the 
next Election Two of the present Scholars, should they renew their 
applications, will be entitled to a preference. —Applications may be 
made at any time during the present month by letter, addressed to Tur 
Cieek or THE Courany, Grocers’ Hall, Prince's S:reet, E.C., from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 
April, 1900. 


N ADAME AUBERT recommends English and 
L Foreign SCHOOLS, and forwards PROSPECTUSES gratis. 
Resident and Daily GO VERNESSES (Finishing and Junior), Lady Pro- 
fessors, Governess-Students, Holiday Governesses, Companions intro- 
duced for British Isles, Continent, America, Asia, Australasia.—1l4l, 
Kegent Street, 


30. per year will be 








LIVERPOOL. 





























‘geo. > 
obtained at the follo 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ. BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. ‘The work is arranged 
so that a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 








then. 
Full information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Dean of the Faculty. 
J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ONDON (Royal Free Hospital) SCHOOL of 


4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8, Hunter Street, brunswick Square, 
W.C. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of 60/. a Year for Three 
bo the other of 30/. for One Year, will be awarded in SEPTEMBER, 
190 

The SINGLETON SCHOLARSHIP of 90/., open to Students entering 
the School in May or October, 1900, will be ‘given on the result of the 
Preliminary Scientific Examinations in 190. 

‘The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1, 1900. 

For particulars apply to ba Secrerary, 8, Hunter Street, 

. GARRET c ANDERSON, M M. »; —— 


St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1, 

Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 9U0/. are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the ‘other London 
University Examinations, for the F R.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 

There is a large. thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars app ply, Lp pry or by letter, to the WARDEN 
or THE CoLLece, St. Bartholomew’s Hospita 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


WDUCAT ION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GAKBITAS, 
THRING & CO , who, from their extensive and Forces knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 








A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 
and Certificated High-School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


‘DUCATIONAL SERIES FOR DISPOSAL.— 

COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and STOCK of 170 

PUBLICATIONS. Proprietor retiring. 3,000/. required.—Address K., 
Mitchell & Co., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C 


YY PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 

1,000 words (inclusive). Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c. Strict 
confidence and promptness observed.—Cuas. Kivxsnorr, 3, Station 
Buildings, Catford Bridge. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 


KD COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


r['YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages) Authors’ references. Terms ls. 3 per 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, S. E. 


NVYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Cireulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references. —Miss Sixzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, w. 


NF ORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

C. G. ORD, M.A_), for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 

Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. Examinations 
arranged. ‘Translations and Catalogues. Secretarial Work. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY 

\ —The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 

N.B.—The AUTHOR. the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’ s m’s Buildings, E.C 


"THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 31, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. >roposed a 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. place 
with Peblishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Kook Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on pemrcenee to 
Mr A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row 


R ANDERSON & CO., 

+ (Estab. 1881), 14. COCKSPUR sik 
City Office: 15. GREAT WINCH ER STREET, E.C.. 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

Publishers, Mevufectcrers, &c., on application. 



































Advertising Agents 
CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


a 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY 
THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
DRESDEN. A New Series of Reproductions of the 
best-known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
— i . The Chief Works of the British and Foreign 
chools. 


PAINTERS of the FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Copies of Important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, 
London, in 1898, many not hitherto published. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. 


WATTS, R.A., D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection 
of Autotypes ‘of Works by these Masters, including 
numerous Examples recently exhibited at the New 
Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. 


Facsimile Copies from the Series now on Exhibition in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings of the British 
Museum. 

Prospectuses of each Issue post free. 


Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. New Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature 
Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine - Art 
character, and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently 


suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 
room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated In Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 91. 








(Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 





CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1:. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





{) MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Sonueeer Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c, and will pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Llustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 
able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 
‘The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENAZUM PRESS. SOR EDWARD 
onan, Printer of the Atheneum, and Queries, &c., is 
repared UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds vot BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Catalogues, 
(CHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 


in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitpert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


L L Ss & = Gb VY B YZ, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 





BROOKS WANTED.—4l1. each offered: Browning’s 


Pomegranates, 1841; 
845; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, "1843 ; 
supplied. State wants.—Baxer, B 


OOKCASES.—Great alain New and Second. 
hand. Prices moderate.— nt for Fe ony and prices, to Mr, 
—d kl 232, Tottenham Court R Also a quantity of W riting: 
’ es. 


([BE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless per, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket eine. 3s. per dozen, ruled or pine . 

Authors should note that ‘The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


ge od Alps. 1864; Roadster’s Alb 
rical Ballads, 1798. Rare Books. 














Sales bp Auction. 

A Portion of the valuable Library of JAMES HORNBY, 
Esq., of Wigan. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 23, and Following Day, at 
1 ovelork precisely. a PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of JAMES 
HORNBY, Esq., of Wigan, comprising a large Number of Books, 
illustrated by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, Seymour, H. K. Browne. 
John Leech, R. Caldecott, R. Doyle, and others — First Editions of 
the Writings of Chas. eee Leigh Haunt, aa ta Kipling, R. L. 
Stevenson, W. M. ‘Thackeray, Chas. Lever, illiam Morris, Albert 
Smith, &c. — fine and “9 Sporting Books, ba Lives of celebrated 
Sportsmen—Surtees’s Sporting Novels—Coliected Works of Emerson, 
Sorry ‘Thackeray, Kipling, &c.—and interesting Works in Generai 





M ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRI’ TAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
een sup) oe on moderate terms. 
ES on application. 
DULAU & co. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


((ATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
/ and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings ah Turner, _ Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints— Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Wa aRD, 2, Church Terrace, ORichnsoa, Surrey. 


GOTHERA N’S PRICE-CURRENT of 


LITERATURE. 

















MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 593, just published, for APRIL. 


Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C., or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


M48tinus NIJHOFF, Bookseller, The Hague. 


Fe ~ P aaa following CATALOGUES of ANCIENT and MODERN 
OKS :— 





No. 207. HISTORY of EUROPE. 1088 Nos. 
No. 298. AMERICANA, with a Supp 

1750 N 

‘No. 299. THEOLOGY, mostly rare. 719 Nos. 


Will be sent on application. 
MUP s’Ss LiBagaR® Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 
The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


: The Philippine Islands. 


PP 











BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD,S.W.,; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBRT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—M , &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Tri- 
form, London.” Teleyhene No. 1854, Gerrard. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Ted Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
* SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Fal Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable —— ~ Botanical and other Books of the late 
. BARBER, Esq. 


MESSRS. eoTumey. WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL “ifs wage tal at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., WEDNESDAY "April 2 25, yatl o’clock precisely, 
the valuable LIBRARY of BOTANICAL and other BOOKS of the 
late J. T. BARBER, Esq., of Oakfield, Aston-on-Clun, Salop. comprising 
the fine Illustrated Works of Andrews, ge Bury, Blume, Cooke, 
Curtis, Edwards, Griffiths, Hooker, Hussey, N. J. Jacquin, Lindley, 
Loddiges, Martius, Paxton, Parkinson, measuid, Reichenbach. sander, 
Sowerby, Stephens, Wight, Wallich, Warner, and many minor Botanical 
Works—a few ks on rereins. and Mi Books, i 

Eyton’s Shropshire, Large Paper. Piranesi'’s Works, Somers’s Tracts, 
a fine MS. of the Shah Nameh, with Illuminations, Real Museo Bor- 
bonico, Herculaneum et Pompei, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








FRIDAY, April 27. 
The Property of a Gentleman giving up his Yacht, and in 
finest possible order and condition. 


ME:.%; J. C. STEVENS will SELL by. AUCTION, 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street. Covent Garden 

W.C.. on FRIDAY, April 27, at 3 o'clock, ARMAMENT of a PRIVATE 
YAC HY, consisting of a Battery of serviceable Cannon, Rifled Steel and 
Machine-guns, by well-known makers — Smooth-bore Ship or Yacht 
Signal and Saluting Guns, Rrass and Gun-metal—Harpoon Gun and 
Harpoons—Repeating and other Rifles—self-ejecting Revolvers and 
Pistols—Swords, Cutlasses, Bayonets, Knives, and other Weapons, &c. 
—Sporting Guns—W: alking-Stick Guns— ee Belts, &e. 

Now on view at the rooms. Catalog and Ph phs to be had 
on application post free. 











Valuable Miscell Books, including a Selection from the 
Library ae a Collector, Sc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
at 24, on Three Following Days, at 1 ‘oreloek. valuable MISCEL- 
LANEUOUS BOOKS, comprising Young's Night Thoughts, Plates by 
Riake, Coloured ¢ copy—Sehreiber"’ 8 Playing Cards, 3 vols.—Encycloprdia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition, 25 vols. Archzologia, 1860-91—Stevenson 
and Henley’s Four Plays, Privately Printed, and other First Editions 
by the same, 20 vols.—Kipling’s Quartette, Original Wrappers, 1885— 
‘Thackeray’ 8 wisi and Irish Sketch- Books, First Editions, 4 Yols.— 
Tennyson's Poe! — s Life in London and Life of an Actor, 
2 vols. »Diekens's s W orks, Original Editions, 37 vols —Lever’s Works, 
First Editions, 19 vols. —Writings of Browning, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
FitzGerald, Matthew Arnold, Surtees, and others—Albums of Engray- 
ings—Prints after Morland, &c 


Catalogues are preparing. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice ‘that they will hold the following 
SALES by Nib ION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On FRIDAY, April 20, ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 
On SATURDAY, April 21, MODERN PICTURES 


and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GEN’ TLEMAN and others; and 
PICTURES of Mr. J. NATHAN, of the Burlington Gallery. 








SALE OF THE GLANYRAFON LIBRARY, 


Including upwards of 3,000 Volumes, many of them exceedingly 
rare and valuable, especially those relating to Welsh Music, 
Poetry, Antiquities, and Periodical Literature; also a 
number of Musical Instruments—Lathes—-Oil Paintings—and 


Curios. 
MESSRS MORRIS, MARSHALL & POOLE 
are favoured with instructions from the’ Executors of the late 
Nicholas Bennett. Esq., to conduct this important Salein the VICTORIA 
HALL, NEWTOWN, MONTGOMERYSHIRE, on THURSDAY, May & 


savant ota 6d. each, from the AvcrioNEERs, anneal 








Now Ready, feap. 4to. price 1s. 6d. net. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW QUARTERLY ENTIRELY 
DEVOTED TO BOOK-PLATES. 
THE BOOK of BOOK-PLATES. 
Edited by JOSEPH W. SIMPSON. 
The First Number contains— 


wi DESIGNS by R. ANNING BELL, GORDON CRAIG, 
ULIUS DIEZ, JAMES GUTHRIE, C. H. NEW, J. WALTER 
W vEST. and JOSEPH W. SIMPSON. 


An ARTICLE on JAMES GUTHRIE’S DESIGNS for BOOK-PLATES 
And ESSAYS by RICHARD STEWART and JOSEPH W. SIMPSON. 
Annual Subscriptions, 5s. post free ; Single Number, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street ; Edinburgh, and 7, Bi oad Street, Oxford. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY 
WEYMAN. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J, WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ &c. 


* * This is a Story of London Life in the time of 
George Il. 


GOVERNMENT; or, HUMAN 
EVOLUTION, — JUSTICE. By EDMOND 
KELLY, M.A. F.G.8., late Lecturer on Muni- 
cipal Government at Columbia University, in 
the City of New York; Author of ‘Evolution 
and Effort.’ Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


The DIAL of PRAYER: being De- 


votions for Every Hour for those who would 
wish to live near to God. By the Rev. W.C. KE. 
NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. Small 8vo. 2s, 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 392. APRIL, 1900. 8vo. price 6s. 
1. The ALASKA BOUNDARY. 
2, FICTION and PHILANTHROPY. 
3. RELIGION in GREEK LITERATURE. 
4. MORRIS and ROSSETTI. 


5. The STRUGGLE for ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE 
(1815-1849). 


6. CAPPADOCIAN DISCOVERIES. 

7. ALEXANDER LESLIE and PRINCE RUPERT. 
8. The EVOLUTION of the STARS. 

9. PARTITION of the WESTERN PACIFIC. 

10. DEAN MILMAN, 

il. GREAT BRITAIN and SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


ee by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. ts D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. 
No. 58. APRIL, 1900. Royal he in 5s. 
1.—Articles. 
The SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE the UNION 
of the CROWNS. By Robert S. Rait. Part I. 
The RELATIONS of DEFOE and HARLEY. By 
Thomas Bateson. 
The FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND UNDER 
WALPOLE. By Basil Williams. Part I. 
COL. CRADOCK’S MISSIONS to EGYPT. By Prof. 
Alfred Stern. 
2.—Notes and D te, iews of Books, 
of Porisdioat | Publicaties 





4.— Notices 


* LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


pav D NUTT, 57-59, LONG ACRE. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. XIV. APRIL, 1900, No. 3, 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
EDITORIAL and GENERAL. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
‘The Origin of the Egyptian Year. ‘TT. NICKLIN. 
Notes on the Seventh Book of the Greek Anthology (Ed. Stadt- 
miiller). J. B BURY. 
On Two Epigrams of the Greek Anthology. J. P. POSTGATE. 
Upon Virgil Aneid VI., vss. 893-898. eae IAM EV. ERETT. 
On Virgil, Zneid XII... 813-818 A. SOUT 
On some Passages of Valerius Flaceus. ROBINGON ELLIS. 
Notes on Juvenal I. 62and VIL. 114. ALFRED GUDEMAN 
Ne Prohibitive in Cicero, from the Manuscript of Sir W. D. GEDDES. 
An Inscription of byme ‘in Achaia. T. W. PEASLEY. 





REVIEWS 
Dimitrijevic’s ‘ Studia Hesiodea.’ T. ue AGA 
Patrick’s ‘Sextus KEmoiricus’ R. D. cna 


Wilcken’s ‘Griechische Ostraka’ F. e KENYON. 
Tyrell and Purser’s ‘© someeprer ened of Cicero.’ 
“Taylor’s ‘History of Rome AL 
‘Rouse’s ‘ Demonstrations in pS Iambic Verse.’ J. 
BRIEF NOTICES: Marchant’s Translation of Thuc. 4 = V Mites’ 8 
‘ How to Learn Philology.’ W.H. D. R. 

ARCH ZOLOGY :— 
Sauer on the Theseion. A. H. SMITH. 
Schmidt's * Villas ef Cicero.’ 1 C. PURSER. 
Monthly Record. H. B. WALTERS. 

SUMMARIES of saueneiicae. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


LAN of the PARIS EXHIBITION (English 
Sections Wea marked); a General Survey of the Paris 
Exhibition ; Design for a Tower; Panelling in the l of the Old 
Exchange, Perugia : Architectural ‘Drawings at the Salon, &c.—See hg 
BUILDER of April 14 (4d. ; by 4id.). ‘Through any New 
-or from the Publisher of the Bui Rter ‘46, Catherine Street, London, 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


NN ee aaa 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NOW READY. 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


By JOHN BLACK ATKINS. 
With 16 Plars and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6g, 
This Book contains a full narrative by an Eye-Witness of General Buller’s attempts, 
and of his final success. The story is of absorbing interest, and is the only complete account 
which has appeared. 





JUST READY. 


The LIFE of JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This is a full and complete biography of Mr. Ruskin to the day of his death, and it contains also an elaborate study of 
his work and influence, and a description of his social and literary labour. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


With Portraits. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 


PART IV. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR 


Every one should take in the finely illustrated history of the Boer War which Messrs. Methuen are. 
publishing in Fortnightly Parts of 40 pages, price One Shilling each. There is, and there will be, 
nothing like it. 

lt is finely printed in large, clear type, the narrative is accurate and spirited, and the price is low. 
Assuming that a volume extends to about 400 pages, you will buy a magnificent and timely book for 


TEN SHILLINGS. 
A REAL HISTORY. 

This is a real History, a real Book. It is written in the spirit of the great military historians, and 
is not mere popular claptrap. ‘The War deserves a fine History, and it has found one. It throws light 
on what has been obscure, explains all the difficulties and disasters, and the whole story of the com- 
plicated operations stands "forth, clear and enthralling. 


A NOBLE BOOK. 
When complete, ‘The History of the Boer War’ will be a noble book, worthy of a place in every 
household, on the shelves of the artisan and in the library of the rich. The best time to buy is now. 


A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 
Every battle is described in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the dramatic incidents of 
every siege and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the glory—all are portrayed with a skilful pen in 


this stirring narrative. 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Each part contains a wealth of full-page and smaller illustrations, portraits, and sketches. An 
admirable plan of every battle is also given. The book will contain hundreds of magnificent illustrations. 


THE BEST HISTORY. 

No other book is likely to approach this in its general beauty and in the quality and interest and 
accuracy of its letterpress, Every one has now the opportunity of buying a splendid book in easy instal. 
ments. Send to the publishers for a Prospectus. They will send you a copy of Part 2 or 3 post free for 
One Shilling, and, if you like it, you must order the other parts through your Bookseller or Newsagent. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


in opening the new buildings erected by the County Council on the site of the Jago said: “Few indeed will forget this 
site who have read Mr. Morrison’s pathetic tale, ‘A Child of the Jago.’”’ 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, 


Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
The PLUNDERERS. Morey Roserts. 
An OCTAVE. W. E. Norris. 
CHRISTALLA. Esme Stuart. 
MIRRY ANN. Norma LORIMER. 
MARVELS and MYSTERIES. RicHaRD MarsH. 
The STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE. HELEN SHIPTON. 
CEASE FIRE! 3s. 6d. J. M. Copsan. 





THE NOVELIST.—%o. X. 
VELDT and LAAGER. Tales of the Transvaal. 


Price SIXPENCE. 


METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, See W.C. 


By E. 8S. Valentine. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 


and other Sketches. Letters of Travel. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
REISSUE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES 
OF THE 


PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Short Introductions and Foot-notes, by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. Globe 8vo. bound in cloth, ls. each; roan, 
gilt tops, 2s. each. 


RENAISSANCE and MODERN 
ART. By W. H. GOODYKAR, M.A., Curator of Fine 
Arts in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. With 
many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. ¢s. 


MAKERS of LITERATURE: being 
Essays on Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, Arnold, 
Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, and others. By G. E. 
WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


BY THE LATE DR. HORT. 
VILLAGE SERMONS in OUTLINE. 


By the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D., 
sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret's 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRO CHRISTO et ECCLESIA. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE: an Essay 
on tbe Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. KR. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Altogether we bave rarely read a book 
of such philosophical earnestness in construing the Christian 
view of existence in terms of the thought and knowledge of 
these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge 
of a Saviour to the modern man.” 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
Canon J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND 


PARISH. Extra crown 8vo. is. net. Illustrated 
Edition. 12s. net, 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY; 


or, Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Records. 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and 


EXPLOITS of TWO SCHOOLBOYS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PLAYHOURS and HALF- 
HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences of Two School- 
boys. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


The LAST of the GIANT-KILLERS ; 


or, the Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ig a 


SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss 


Mary’s Visits to the Court of Fairy Realm. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


























NO. 3 NOW READY. 


JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Subscription, 10s. net per annum, payable in advance ; 

or 3s. net per Number. 

Contents of No. 3, APRIL, 1900: ‘Our Alms and Obla- 
tions”: an Historical Study. By the Right Rev. J. 
Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Kdinburgh.—The Theological 
Significance of Tendencies in Natural Philosophy. By the 
Rev. F. R. Tennant.—Dr. Hort’s Life and Works. By the 
Rev. T. B. Strong.—Ancient Corrections in the Text of 
the Old Testament (Zikkun Sopherim). By the Rev. W. 
Kmery Barnes, D.D.—Documents: Two Chapters of St. 
Jobn in Greek and Middle Egyptian. By W. K. Crum and 
F. G. Kenyon.—Notes: On the Zrparn Ot of Philippi. 
By F. Haverfield.—Chapters in the History of Latin MSS. 
By C. H. Turner.—On the Italian Origin of Codex Bezae: 
1. Codex Bezae and Codex 1071. By the Rev. K. Lake; 
2. The Marginal Notes of Lections. By the Rev. F. E. 


Brightman.—Reviews: Chronicle: Old Testament. W.E.B. 
—Recent Periodicals relating to Theological Studies. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimrrEp, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


——~.— 


MR. H. A. BRYDEN’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOW READY, 1 vol. crown Lore with special binding, 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: 


Stories of Southern Africa. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 
Author of ‘ Kloof and Karroo,’ ‘ Sport in Cape Colony,’ Xc. 





NEW STORY BY CAPT. ARTHUR HAGGARD. 
NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 
HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &c. 

‘If not exactly sublime and terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, they are unusually clever, and 
they make a highly readable book.” — Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANNE ELLIOT. 
NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 
ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &e. 

“The scene is laid in the England of to-day, and, though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes one is the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.” —Glo‘e. 


A KISS for a KINGDOM; or, a 
Venture in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘ The Light ?’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*Why did Lord Roberts when he went out to the Cape 
not take Mr. Bernard Hamilton with him on his personal 
staff? ‘This is a question which will certainly agitate the 


bosom of every reader of ‘ A Kiss for a Kingdom.’” 
Newcastle Daily Leader. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. | DONOVAN. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. | WE TWO. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. | WON by WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





NOW READY, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S 


NOVELS. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. | ROBERT FALCONER. 
SALTED WITH FIRE. 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
ONE REASON WHY. | SUNSET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. ; and in extra 
cloth, with Frontispiece, 5s, 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. | NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

TWO WOMEN’S KINGDOM. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. | A NOBLE LIFE, 

HANNAH. | The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. | STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS, JARDINE, 








London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimitTeEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








A. & C. BLACKS LIST. 


—_———_»——_— 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE and DOCTRINAL 


DISRUPTION. Being an Examination of the In- 
tellectual Position of the Church of England. By 
W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘ Aristocraey and Evolu- 
tion,’ ‘Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ &c. 


‘““A closely reasoned and dispassionate inquiry, which 
should have interest for all thoughtful Churchmen.” 
Outlook. 

“A distinctly ambitious work dealing more or less with 
that very conflict between science and religion which has 
recently been dramatized, so to speak, in the last con- 
troversy and death of Dr. st. George Mivart.’’—Academy. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
RELIGION. By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author 
of ‘A History of Political Economy,’ ‘A History of 
Slavery,’ &. 

‘* While there have been many books written in English 
to propagate Positivism, few are more clear, more readable, 
or more iustructive than this; and, whether it bring over 
converts or not, the work cannot but be read with interest 
and advantage by thinking men to whom the more 


recondite literature of this doctrine is inaccessible.” 
Scotsman, 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. By 


E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director of the 
Natural History Departments of the British Museum ; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Royal Institution of London. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. To be completed in 10 Parts. Now 
ready, Part III. The BCHINODERMA. By F. A. 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., 
and E. S. GOODRICH, M.A, Demy 8vo. in paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net ; or in cloth, 15s. net. 

“It is marked by three characteristics, which, indeed, 
may be regarded as now indispensable to any scientific work 
of value—perfect lucidity in the illustrations, which are 
numerous, and, of course, specially drawn by, or under the 
direction of, the author; a careful exposition of the his- 
torical development of life-forms; and complete biblio- 
graphies on each branch of the subject.’’— Literature. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM in the 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A Theory of the Evolution of 
Secondary Sexual Characters. By J. T. CUNNING- 
HAM, M.A. Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Cunningbam has elaborated a theory of evolution in 
answer to the problem: What are the causes which have 
—— the three kinds of structural difference in animals ? 

fe supports his theory by facts and illustrations drawn 
mainly trom the works of others. A book of distinct scien- 
tific importance. The present volume is well printed and 


profusely illustrated with carefully executed figures.’ 
Qutiook. 


NOW READY, demy 8&vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. By 


KARL PEARSON, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in University College, 
London. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged. Contains Two entirely New Chapters on 
Natural Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work in this 
direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 
“Tt is still a grammar in that it deals with the founda- 
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The History of Edward the Third. By James 


Mackinnon. (Longmans & Co.) 
THe author of this work asserts in his 
preface that ‘‘the history of Edward the 
Third required to be written,’”’ and he fur- 
nishes his reasons for that belief. These 
consist chiefly of ‘‘ the issue, under capable 
editorship, of the chronicles of the four- 
teenth century, which has been proceeding 
during the last fifty years,” and which secures 
him ‘‘a great advantage over his pre- 
decessors.” But has no one written the 
history of the reign during the last half 
century? For its general history readers 
have such a study as Mr. Longman’s ‘ Life 
and Times of Edward III.’ (1869), while 
for the constitutional history they natur- 
ally turn to the great work of Dr. Stubbs. 
And, only some ten or twelve years earlier 
than Dr. Mackinnon, Mr. Hunt wrote for 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
his life of Edward III., which occupies over 
forty columns of that work, and is avowedly 
based on the best authorities then available. 
The author rightly lays stress on the im- 
portance of the editions of Froissart by 
MM. Luce and Lettenhove, but these were 
both begun even before 1870; and the former 
at least was used by Mr. Hunt, though he 
seems to have ignored the other. In 1889 
we had Sir E. M. Thompson’s new edition 
of Geoffrey le Baker of Swynbroke; and 
more recently Mr. Oman has given us his 
book on the warfare of the period, and 
General Wrottesley his ‘Crecgy and Calais.’ 
Dr. Mackinnon has used this last, but 
ignores, so far as we can find, Mr. Oman 
(together with the controversy on the archers 
at Crecy in the English Historical Review); nor 
has he availed himself, it seems, of the great 
series of Calendars of Rolls now being pub- 
lished, which contain fresh information for a 
detailed history of the early yearsof the reign. 
The “‘ drum and trumpet ” side of history is 
that which receivesfrom theauthor the fullest 
treatment. All that can be said for his book 
is that he makes good use of Lettenhove’s 
‘ Froissart’ and some other foreign works 
on the period; that he goes very fully, if not 





disproportionately, into the Scottish history 
of the reign; and that he endeavours in 
many instances to check and correct dates. 
Of this correction a good example, which 
we have tested, is found in the date of 
Edward’s coronation. Avebury dates it 
January 25th; Dr. Stubbs, citing the 
‘Foedera,’ makes it January 29th; Mr. 
Hunt, also citing the ‘ Foedera,’ gives the 
impossible date “Sunday the 29th.” But 
Murimuth dates the event February Ist, 
and this is actually confirmed by the 
‘Foedera,’ as Dr. Mackinnon has seen 
(though he cites the wrong page). Itis right 
to give the author this credit, because it is 
impossible to write favourably of his work 
as a whole. 

The very first page of his preface speaks 
of ‘the publications of the Record Com- 
mission,” though the works referred to are 
clearly the ‘Chronicles and Memorials,’ 
with which the Record Commission had 
nothing to do. This slip prepares us for 
others, indicating some carelessness. In 
one place we read of ‘8,000/., a trifling 
sum according to the modern standard, but 
representing little short of 300,000/. rela- 
tively.” Turning the leaf, we find a sum 
of 1,500,000/., ‘which multiplied by, say, 20, 
represents in modern money 30,000,000/.” 
That is to say Dr. Mackinnon multiplies a 
sum, first by nearly forty, and then by only 
twenty, to arrive at its modern equivalent. 
‘¢ Edward de Boune [ ste], Viscount of Here- 
ford,” is a dignitary who flourished long 
before viscounts were known in this country ; 
and Edward’s son Lionel was never ‘‘Duke”’ 
of Ulster, a point of some consequence. 
Again, an expedition is found starting “‘from 
Calais northwards’ (sic) in the (naturally) 
‘vain hope” of reaching “the heart of 
France.” It is irritating also to meet with 
such names as ‘‘ Earl Warwick,” Sir “‘ Egi- 
dius”’ (Giles) de Beauchamp, and Sir 
‘‘Radulph” (Ralf) Basset; while ‘two 
thousand libratee ” of land is neither Eng- 
lish nor intelligible till translated or ex- 
plained. And it is only a lady novelist 
whom we should expect to speak of the 
claimants (male) to the Duchy of Brittany 
as the ‘‘ protégées”” of the English and French 
kings. But the worst fault of this book is 
the author’s deplorable style. ‘‘A more 
complete ninny than Edward II.” are the 
startling words with which it opens, and we 
are not surprised, after them, to learn that 
Edward III. was‘‘ahopeless incapable” (sc). 
An Archbishop of Canterbury acts ‘‘ sneak- 
ishly’’; the king is not ‘‘ hoodwinked by this 
pious palaver”’; and the reader is left won- 
dering what is meant by ‘“‘the regime of a 
Fez of Morocco.” Dr. Mackinnon has aimed, 
he tells us, at ‘‘a style in keeping with the 
dramatic character of the subject’’; but his 
ideas of attaining it are strange. ‘John 
Bull’? and ‘“‘ Hodge” are introduced with 
wearisome iteration, and we are favoured 
with such purple patches as ‘Truly your 
sporting athlete was made of tough material 
in those days!” or Englishmen exclaiming, 
after Halidon Hill, ‘“‘ Done for Scotland this 
time!”? The author’s modernity, indeed, is 
oppressive. ‘‘ When a General Election 
heaves in sight” is one of his striking 
parallels, and the famous victory of Sluys 
is for him a ‘superlative achievement in 
the butcher business.” The address with 
which “‘ the Right Rev. Chancellor” opened 





the session in 1377 is interrupted by the 
author with the exclamations “ (great 
inward jaughter assuredly !)”—“‘ (renewed 
inward risible shakings),” from which 
comments it would seem that he is 
striving to imitate Carlyle, while sink- 
ing to the level of a comic reporter. 
** Clearly lunatic,” to him, is the fourteenth 
century, because he is too intensely moderr 
to enter into its spirit. Cheap sneers at the 
age of chivalry, as animated by ‘‘a hideous 
disgusting madness,” and commonplace 
reflections on the ways of Providence are 
really not required, even from ‘the phile- 
sopher who possesses the inconvenient ap- 
panage of a sensitive heart and conscience.” 
It may be added that the book has no index, 
and that the author—who is, as he would 
say, a ‘perfervid” Scot in his historical 
sympathies—is Lecturer on History at St. 
Andrews. 








The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and 
her Sisters. With Introductions to the 
Works by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 6 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Mrs. Warp, in her introduction to ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights,’ propounds a theory of an 
appreciable German influence, a somewhat 
liberal infusion of Hoffmann and even 
Tieck, in Emily Bronté’s work. It must be 
said at once that Mrs. Ward, unfortunately, 
does not seem to realize the spirit and the 
stages of the ‘‘ German romantic movement.” 
Some of her views suggest the wild and 
peculiar conceptions of this German litera- 
ture against which Carlyle protested in a 
critical essay comparatively early in the 
century. ‘Tieck and Hoffmann,” says Mrs. 
Ward, ‘are full of raving and lunatic 
beings, who sob, shout, tear out their hair 
by the roots, and live in a perpetual state of 
personal violence both towards themselves 
and their neighbours.” This, to speak 
mildly, is not faircriticism even of Hoffmann; 
but how must it be regarded by the student 
who has a comprehensive knowledge of 
Tieck ? The whole trend of Mrs. Ward’s 
critique is unjust to the German “ Roman- 
tics” at their best: to their beauty there is 
only a casual allusion; there is no sugges- 
tion of those qualities, both grave and 
humorous, in which they are seen to differ 
decisively—even to the merely casual eye— 
from the author of ‘Wuthering Heights.’ 
It would appear that Mrs. Ward’s imagina- 
tion has dwelt overmuch upon the earlier 
Tieck; and, on the other hand, it is more 
than doubtful that a mind like Emily 
Bronté’s could ever have been so much 
impressed as she thinks by the horrors of 
Hoffmann, or, indeed, of his English eon- 
temporaries of the school that would ‘‘ make 
Parnassus a churchyard.” In fact, critics 
are too apt to exaggerate the ‘“ haunting”’ 
effect of the ‘“‘ bowl and dagger”? bookmen 
on the early century; we may be sure 
there was an esoteric English self unim- 
pressed by their terrors. ‘‘ Monk” Lewis, 
it is suggestive to remember, had no appre- 
ciable effect upon the House of Commons. 
And the Haworth sisters, let it never be 
forgotten, had a critical as well as a 
creative faculty. 

Mrs. Ward’s theory, however, will be 
interesting to the curious who seek for the 
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source and development of genius (as dis- 
tinguished from casual shades and external 
dyes—some of which in Emily Bronté’s 
case were no doubt Germanic, as some in 
Charlotte’s were French) anywhere but in 
the mysterious store and order of nature. 
We know from Charlotte Bronté’s words, 
and without them should realize the truth, 
that Emily Bronté the creator, the Emily 
Bronté who means much to the imagination, 
owed little, if anything, to literature. It lit 
or shadowed her mind, of course, as sun or 
darkness lit or shadowed her moors and 
heath; it did not permeate her spirit or 
become a second nature with her. Her dis- 
tinctive work and that widespread literature 
which may be regarded as an outcome, so to 
say, of the British Museum Reading-room, 
seem ages asunder in point of date and 
method. All that places her apart owes no 
more to book-lore than the stories woven 
and rewoven by vigorous, brooding minds 
in the lonely Icelandic life to which we are 
indebted for the procession of the sagas: 
work to which remoteness from common 
actuality, and profound, aloof winters, gave 
so often a novel sense and depth of mood. 
By the way, there was, of course, a Norse 
element in Yorkshire tradition, and one 
finds it interesting to trace in Emily Bronté 
a certain kinship with the sagamen, though 
fancy might easily carry the kinship too far. 

A critic in the Atheneum once suggested 
a decisive relation in Emily Bronté’s genius 
to something far greater than that of 
German romance—which, of course, at its 
best had some sense of greatness, or, at 
least, was deeper than a cult, more than a 
mere fashion in fiction—to no less than 
the genius of Dante himself. This is a 
highly interesting question, which, unfor- 
tunately—at least so far as the present 
writer knows—the acute critic has not con- 
sidered in detail. In this connexion, and in 
view of Emily Bronté’s Celtic ancestry, it 
were profitable to study that Celtic visionary 
spirit which made many Infernos before 
and during Dante’s day, even though they 
found no comprehensive and powerful artist 
to shape them into concreteness and per- 
manency. There was a potential Dante in 
the racial soul, and in truth some sense of 
it lingers to this day with the Celts. As to 
other aspects of the kinship, it is not merely 
fanciful to apprehend a certain Dantesque 
significance in the chief lovers in ‘Wuthering 
Heights,’ abandoned to passion in such a 
degree that it becomes as a great doom. 
Catherine, in the passionate scene where her 
cry is that she is Heathcliff, is no faint 
reminder of Francesca; but a Dante would 
not allow a Heathcliff or a Catherine, in hate 
or love, to protest so much. The tears and 


cries doubtless set Mrs. Ward thinking of | 


the minor features of German romance. 
The passion, as the fore-mentioned critic 
recognized, runs too much to rhetoric. But 
the concentration, not only of speech but of 
passion, which might—nay, would surely— 
have come, is indicated in a few of Emily 
Bronté’s best poems. Unfortunately enough, 
in treating of her virtues or defects, Mrs. 
‘Ward—who holds the theory that “ we pas- 
sionately accept her or we are untouched 
by her”’—does not always employ felicitous 
figures of speech. ‘‘Chanotte Bronté 


touches the shield of the reader,......she 
attacks him, and, complete as his ultimate 














surrender may be, he yields fighting ......it 


is still more so with Emily.” This martial 
stress and circumstance is rather over- 
whelming—and artificial. And ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ whatever its naiveté of construc- 
tion, its signs of inexperience, does not 
suggest the artificial. It is like a grim and 
elemental outcome of nature, not meant 
either for human enjoyment or human 
opposition. It makes us, as it were, spec- 
tators in strange lands, where our word 
counts for nothing; we stand by pits of the 
passions. Had it been German-made to the 
degree Mrs. Ward imagines, instead of 
being virtually a creation of impersonal and 
independent genius, it would not have its, 
on the whole, decisive imaginative justifica- 
tion. 

Were it possible for Emily Bronté to 
have been dominated by book impressions 
and such casual experiences as her critic 
supposes—in short, were she an artist of 
the receptive order—she would surely have 
reproduced more of her every-day life, in 
the manner of Anne, the frail ‘‘little one,” in 
‘Agnes Grey’ and (more gloomily) in ‘The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ or in that of even 
Charlotte in her more personal and argu- 
mentative moments when the compelling 
new self was not active. Emily was too ori- 
ginal for that. She obeyed that inscrutable 
and overmastering spirit of imagination 
which, as Charlotte said in a well-known 
preface, ‘‘strangely wills and works for 
itself.”” Mr. Swinburne rightly finds in her 
‘a dark, unconscious instinct, as of primi- 
tive nature-worship.” ‘‘ Unconscious in- 
stinct’’ contains more essential truth than 
the Germanic dissertation of Mrs. Ward. 
And, strangely enough, if we may touch 
again the question of Emily Bronté’s an- 
cestry, in the oldest known fragment of 
Celtic poetry, handed down for hundreds of 
years in Irish tradition, there is the uncon- 
scious instinct not only of worship of, but 
absolute identification with, nature. There 
is a gleam as well as darkness, and the 
suggestion of a fierceness of spirit that the 
strenuous and conquering Emily would have 
understood and sympathized with readily. 
The singer is ‘‘the wind which breathes 
upon the sea,” ‘‘the vulture upon the rocks,” 
“the ox of the seven combats,” ‘the fairest 
of plants,” ‘ta wild boar in valour,” ‘a 
salmon in the water,’’ ‘“‘a lake in the 
plain’’—everything in his sheer primeval 
world, as Emily Bronté’s spirit was every- 
thing in the great moorlands. The singer 
before the dawn of Celtic history expressed 
the dark, unconscious instinct; in the novelist 
and poet, after sophisticated ages, nature 
again stirred and spoke—the nature below 
books and beyond race. Eventually of 
course, as we see by the later poems, the 
unconscious instinct gave place in some 
measure to a conscious and considered 
philosophy. 

This ‘‘ Haworth Edition” contains, be- 
sides the novels and poems of the sisters 
(and the ‘ Cottage Poems’ of their father), 
their portraits and the original title-pages 
and prefaces in their due places. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘ Life,’ with an introduction and 
notes by Mr. Clement Shorter, will conclude 
the series. The style of the six volumes 
already issued is worthy of the house so 
honourably associated with Haworth, though 
occasionally the printer has neglected quota- 





tion marks. We have left to the last a refer- 
ence to a feature which some will regard as 
special—illustrations, from photographs, of 
places indicated in the works. They are, of 
course, interesting in their way, though the 
way is too literal. They would bind the 
genius that speaks for many scenes to too 
local and particular ones. For instance, the 
description of Lucy Snowe in London is 
accompanied by a picture of Ludgate Hill 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1848. The 
pages have as much to do with Ludgate 
Hill of 1828 or 2048. They are concerned 
with a state of soul much more than with 
a local habitation. 








Memoirs of Monsieur d’ Artagnan, Captain- 
Lieutenant of the 1st Company of the King’s 
Musketeers. Translated by Ralph Nevill. 
—Part III. Zhe Captain. (Nichols.) 

PvuBLISHED in 1702, the third volume of the 

‘Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan’ of Courtilz de 

Sandras is not always found associated 

with the other volumes, which appeared a 

year earlier. It differs, moreover, from 

them in some respects, takes one a little 
off the track which Dumas subsequently 
followed, and is principally occupied with 
proceedings at Court and with the wars of 

Louis XIV. with the Spaniards and the Dutch. 

A large share of it is naturally associated 

with the arrest of Fouquet, which was 

specially confided to D’Artagnan, and con- 
ducted by him with remarkable ability. 

D’Artagnan subsequently became, as is 

shown, Fouquet’s gaoler, a post from which 

he derived little gratification. Proof is 
abundant that Louis held D’Artagnan in 
high esteem, conferring upon him unasked 
the post of Captain of the Guards (previously 
held by Mazarin’s nephew, the Duc de 
Nevers, and greedily coveted by the greatest 
nobles of the Court), and appointing him 
also Governor of Lille. What was more 
remarkable, D’Artagnan succeeded in con- 
quering the timidity and dispelling the mis- 
trust of Mazarin, who treated him with as 
near an approach to confidence as his miser- 
able nature was capable of displaying. 

Still higher honours were apparently in 

reserve, when a bullet in the throat, at the 

siege of Maestricht, put an end to his life. 
During the period covered by the volume 

D’Artagnan more than once visited England, 

passing many shrewd observations upon its 

people—whom he regarded as the most 
powerful, and also the most insolent, in 

Europe—and upon its governors. He more 

than hints that the death of Oliver Crom- 

well was due to poison, but, after the 
fashion of his time, he suspects poison in 
most cases of the sudden death of princes. 

An animated account is given of the way 

in which Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of 

Portsmouth, was forced upon the not too 

reluctant hands of Charles II., in order that 

she might spy upon the monarch, and pro- 
mote the interests of France. Some scandals 
of the most terrible and indescribable kind 
are narrated concerning life in Court and 
camp. For some of these Bussy-Rabutin 
is answerable. These are, accordingly, to be 
received with a certain amount of caution. 

Evidence is, however, abundant to support 

the view that the French Court in the time 

of Louis XIV., who looked with disgust 
upon the proceedings of a section of his 
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courtiers and relatives, rivalled in debauchery 
that of the Roman Empire. How far these 
memoirs of D’Artagnan are trustworthy 
cannot be ascertained. That D’Artagnan 
was a real personage, and was custodian of 
Fouquet, we know, though his name is 
missing from many biographical diction- 
aries. The statements of Courtilz de 
Sandras have to be taken with some 
reserve, and Voltaire has, with more 
petulance than he ordinarily exhibits, spoken 
of Courtilz as dangerous and unscru- 
pulous. This opinion we are not in a 
position to controvert. If the whole or 
the major part of this life is fiction, and if 
D’Artagnan left behind him no memoirs 
such as Courtilz claims to have preserved, 
the writer deserves a place not far below 
Defoe. 

It is easy to pick holes in D’Artagnan’s 
narrative of English affairs. Dealing with the 
siege of Dunkirk (then in possession of the 
Spaniards), undertaken by the combined 
armies of France and England, he says that 
Lokard (Lockhart) was in command of the 
English who were associated with Turenne, 
and speaks of him as the son-in-law of 
Cromwell, and inalienably attached to his 
interests. Sir William Lockhart of Lee, 
Ambassador in Paris between April, 1656, 
and the death of Cromwell, and in 1658 
Governor of Dunkirk, had comparatively 
recently linked his fortunes with those 
of Cromwell, after having been general 
of horse to Charles II. His second 
wife, Robina, daughter of John Sewster, 
of Weston, Huntingdonshire, was by her 
mother niece of Cromwell. This is 
a pardonable error. Of the Englishmen 
commanded by Lockhart it is said they 
never ceased to grumble, causing some 
uneasiness to Turenne, who knew their 
uncertain temper, and refusing to fight 
unless a post of honour was assigned them. 
Commenting on this, D’Artagnan says it 
was their usual way, and, drawing on his 
memory, says that in the time of Charles I. 
they had played that monarch ‘“‘the same 
trick at the battle of ‘ Nasebi,’ which had 
caused his destruction.” 

After quoting an answer of the Spanish 
Governor of Dunkirk as that of a brave 
man and one not easily frightened, D’Ar- 
tagnan gives one even finer on the part of 
the aforesaid ‘‘Lokard” on the eve of 
battle. Turenne, having announced his in- 
tention to give battle, bade Lockhart come 
to learn the reason; whereon the English- 
man replied that he had every confidence 
in his commander, and would be content to 
know the reason when he returned from the 
fight. Other heroic traits are recorded, in- 
cluding the pressure put upon Louis by 
Castelnau (Jacques de Castelnau-Mauves- 
siére, Marquis de Castelnau), dying of a 
bullet wound received in the stomach, to be 
made a Marshal of France. With some 
reluctance, due to Mazarin, Louis consented, 
and Castelnau received the coveted pro- 
motion (holding it just two days). ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding this dignity,” D’Artagnan 
cynically adds, ‘‘he became food for the 
worms just as much as if he had never 
obtained it.” 

Perhaps the most startling thing in 
the volume is the estimate supplied of 
Charles II., whose restoration, it is said, 
was due to the indolence of Richard Crom- 





well rather than to any affection of the 
English for their king. ‘ Not,” adds 
D’Artagnan, 

‘*that he was not the best prince in the world, 
but as he had left the kingdom very young, and 
his people did not know his good qualities nor 
his honourable disposition, most of them persisted 
in the hatred they bore his family, as well as in 
the plan of setting up a republic.” 

An estimate such as this of the ‘ merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor,’ must, if it 
were read by Charles, have provoked a 
smile, even if it did not raise a blush. 

That the hero of this narrative was 
not a real D’Artagnan, except on the 
female side—a matter with which he was 
sometimes reproached—he confesses. He 
was the son of Bertrand de Batz, Seigneur 
de Castelmore, and Francoise de Montesquiou. 
His real name was, as Mr. Nevill declares, 
Charles de Batz Castelmore. The name 
D’Artagnan, which he assumed, belonged 
to a younger branch of his mother’s family. 

Mr. Nevill’s translation is spirited, read- 
able, and vivacious. His use of the split 
infinitive becomes a painful and regret- 
table mannerism. He cannot see that ‘I 
was about frankly to tell M. Fouquet” and 
‘“‘my embarrassment how honourably to 
extricate myself’’ are in every way prefer- 
able to ‘I was about to frankly tell” and 
‘“‘my embarrassment how to honourably 
extricate myself,’’ which form he invariably 
adopts. He employs, moreover, phrases 
such as “neither trouble nor money were 
spared.” For misprints such as ‘‘ Rabulin” 
for Rabutin, ‘‘ procés” for proces (twice), 
and the like, we will not hold him respon- 
sible. The misspelling of Rabutin occurs 
but once. In other cases the name is printed 
correctly. 








Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
John Allan Wyeth, M.D. 
Brothers. ) 


To the American public the name and fame 
of General Forrest are familiar enough, and 
the same may be said of the English military 
student who has studied the ebb and flow 
of events during the American Civil War; 
but by the great bulk of ordinary readers 
in this country General Forrest is only 
vaguely remembered, if remembered at all. 
One reason for the neglect with which his 
remarkable career has been treated is that 
he was not employed in the most conspicuous 
theatre of war, Virginia ; and although in 
the latter days of the struggle he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general, he 
never commanded a really large army, and, 
indeed, he was not at first properly appre- 
ciated by the Confederate Government. Yet 
he was a heaven-born guerilla of marked 
individuality, who accomplished extraordi- 
nary results with very poor means. Dr. 
Wyeth, therefore, is wholly justified in 
adding the present book to the already 
voluminous literature of the war. It is 
always a task of great difficulty to describe 
with exactness military operations, but it is 
particularly difficult so to do when the area 
of operations is enormous and the number 
of armies employed large. Again, while 
assigning credit for a desire to be accurate 
to all who have written or communicated 
information on the subject, a critic cannot 
ignore the natural spirit of partisanship 
which caused the North and South to look 


By 
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at matters from antagonistic points of view. 
Dr. Wyeth has evidently done his utmost 
to obtain trustworthy information and 
opinions, irrespective of the source of each, 
and he has also obviously striven valiantly 
to treat his subject with judicial calmness 
and impartiality. Toa great, and to, we 
may say, a remarkable extent he has been 
successful, but every now and then the 
ex-Confederate betrays his bias. 

We have said that General Forrest was a 
remarkable man, and a glance at his origin 
and early history amply justifies the state- 
ment. The son of a blacksmith in Ten- 
nessee, the future general was born in a 
primitive log cabin. When he was only 
thirteen years old his father moved from 
Middle Tennessee to Northern Mississippi, 
whence the Indians had just been trans- 
ferred to another reserve across the river; 
and before he was sixteen his father died, and 
he found himself the eldest of a number of 
children. He and the other members of the 
family occupied themselves in clearing and 
cultivating land. After a time he added to 
his business as farmer that of a speculator 
in horses and cattle, with the further 
addition, a little later, of slave dealing 
and work as a broker in real estate. We 
are told on the authority of a gentleman 
now living that he was humane and con- 
siderate to his slaves, and extremely popular 
with them. In 1859 he wound up his 
business in real estate and slaves at Mem- 
phis, and devoted himself to his cotton 
plantations with such success that during 
1861 his profit amounted to 6,000/. Accord- 
ing tothe author, ‘“‘ Forrest never saw the 
inside of a school-house, nor had any oppor- 
tunity for acquiring even the rudiments of 
an education after his thirteenth year,” for 
at his new home in Mississippi schools were 
scarce when not altogether absent, and 
neighbours outside the towns were separated 
from each other by distances of ten or twelve 
miles. He was incapable of correct spell- 
ing, being guided almost entirely by sound. 
He had a great disinclination to write, and 
once remarked to a friend, ‘‘ I never see a 
pen but that I think of a snake.” 

‘* Despite the lack of a school education, con- 
tact with business men and constant reading of 
newspapers (for he kept himself thoroughly 
versed in the records of the day) gave him an 
excellent idea of the use of words and the con- 
struction of phrases. When, after dictating a 
despatch, it was read over for correction, he 
would instantly detect a grammatical error or 
the awkward construction of a phrase, and 
would say to Major Strange or Anderson, as 
the unsatisfactory paragraph was concluded, 
‘That won’t do, it hasn’t the right pitch.’ He 
would then change the diction, and always 
shaped it into a forcible expression. There 
were, however, a few words learned in his boy- 
hood days of which he could not rid himself. 
He always said ‘betwixt’ and ‘fetch’ for the 
words ‘between’ and ‘bring.’ ‘Tell Bell to 
move up and fetch all he’s got’ was the famous 
note at Brice’s Cross Roads. He used the word 
‘mout’ for ‘ might,’ and ‘ fit’ for ‘ fought.’” 

He keenly felt his want of education, 
as when he became famous his defects were 
exaggerated by those who were jealous of 
him. He was endowed by nature with 
plenty of ability ; though he had no training 
whatever in that branch of learning, he pos- 
sessed something like a genius for mathe- 
matics, solving difficult problems in algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, provided that 
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‘‘ the rule or theorem had been carefully read 
aloud tohim.’”’ He possessed a great know- 
ledge of, and a remarkable insight into, 
human nature, and his resolute character, 
daring courage, and fine physique—he was 
6 ft. 2in. in height—made him a conspicuous 
leader of men. When, in June, 1861, he was 
enrolled in a company of Tennessee Mounted 
Rifles he had received absolutely no military 
training, and possessed no knowledge of 
military history. A few days after his enrol- 
ment he was, on the recommendation of in- 
fiuential friends, commissioned to raisea regi- 
ment of cavalry, but the Confederacy found 
it difficult to provide horses and arms, so 
Forrest bought these from his own resources. 
In October he had succeeded in forming 
his regiment, and, in accordance with the 
vicious practice which prevailed, had been 
elected lieutenant-colonel. After a trifling 
skirmish with a Federal gunboat, in which 
his raw troops showed that they could stand 
artillery fire, Forrest, at the end of Novem- 
ber, had a sharp hand-to-hand fight with 
a body of Federal cavalry, and personally 
disposed of three of his adversaries. At the 
capture of Fort Donelson in the following 
spring he obtained considerable reputation 
by refusing to capitulate, and, with his own 
regiment, some artillery, and a few strag- 
glers, escaping during the night through 
a gap in the investing lines. On reaching 
Nashville he found the place full of tumult, 
panic, and disorder, but, placed in command, 
he soon put an end to the disturbances, and 
at the battle of Shiloh Landing he again 
distinguished himself, charging and captur- 
ing a battery. During the retreat a desperate 
counter-attack led by Forrest caused Sher- 
man to abandon the pursuit of the Con- 
federates. The Federal and Confederate 
cavalry were mingled in a wild tumult, 
aid Forrest was in the midst of enemies :— 

‘* They fired at him from all sides, shouting, 
‘Shoot that man !’ ‘ Knock him off his horse !’ 
So close were they that one infantryman pushed 
his musket almost against the colonel’s side and 
discharged it, the ball entering just above the 
left hip, traversing the large muscles of the 
back, and lodging against the spinal column. 
He was barely able to maintain his seat, and, to 
add to the peril of the situation, his horse was 
wounded severely in two places. Though mor- 
tally shot, the plucky animal leaped from his 
rider’s assailants, while Forrest, with pistol in 
hand, opened an avenue of escape through which 
he spurred his horse, and found safety in flight.” 

On rejoining, in June, 1862, after he had 
partly recovered from his wound, he was 
ordered to organize a brigade of cavalry and 
given the rank of brigadier-general. On July 
13th he performed what Lord Wolseley has 
described as one of the most remarkable 
achievements of his career. This was the 
capture of the town of Murfreesborough 
(which was occupied by the enemy), of two 
Federal generals, 1,200 other officers and 
men, and four pieces of artillery. He also 
burnt or destroyed 100,000/. worth of stores, 
in addition to a number of waggons, mules, 
and horses. Forrest himself had no guns. 
His own loss was about 125 killed and 
wounded out of a total force of 1,500 men. 
This great result was accomplished by a 
mixture of skill, audacity, and bluff. It 
was the first of a long series of similar ex- 
pioits. One of these was his famous raid 
oy West Tennessee in the winter of 





‘* Not for a single night had these rough riders 
or their horses had undisturbed repose. Of the 
Union troops they had killed and wounded and 
captured some fifteen hundred, and among the 
officers were four colonels of regiments. They 
had captured in battle five pieces of artillery 
(three of which were afterwards retaken), eleven 
caissons, and thirty-eight wagons and teams. 
When Forrest entered west Tennessee more 
than one-half of his men were without service- 
able arms...... When he came out from this 
expedition every soldier of his command had a 
modern and effective weapon, with abundant 
ammunition, and was well supplied with blankets 
and other equipment furnished by the enemy. 
The largest number of troops at any time under 
his command in the west Tennessee raid was 
twenty-five hundred, but at no time were they 
wholly concentrated. When he entered west 
Tennessee he had two thousand, and on the 
expedition he was joined by Napier with about 
four hundred men, and from the best informa- 
tion I can obtain he picked up about one hun- 
dred additional troops during the two weeks 
of the campaign. Detachments on scouting 
duty were always out in various directions, and 
when the Tennessee was recrossed, on the Ist 
of January, a number of these detachments 
made their way into middle Tennessee at points 
from fifty to one hundred miles distant from 
Clifton, where Forrest crossed with the main 
command. He carried seven pieces of artillery 
into west Tennessee, and brought out six, having 
lost only one gun, which exploded in the battle 
of Parker’s Cross-Roads and was abandoned.” 


One notable characteristic of Forrest was 
his fierce and insubordinate character. Here 
are some of his remarks to his superior, 
General Bragg :— 

‘* Refusing to take the proffered hand, and 
standing stiff and erect before Bragg, Forrest 
said: ‘lam not here to pass civilities or com- 
pliments with you, but on other business. You 
commenced your cowardly and contemptible 
persecution of me soon after the battle of 
Shiloh, and you have kept it up ever since. 
You did it because I reported to Richmond 
facts, while you reported damned lies. You 
robbed me of my command in Kentucky, and 
gave it to one of your favourites—men that I 
armed and equipped from the enemies of our 
country.’ ” 


Strange to say, Bragg took no notice of this 
extraordinary outbreak, as Forrest indeed 
had surmised. His fierce temper was also 
exemplified by the following incident. A 
Confederate soldier was flying to the rear: 


‘*As he approached General Forrest, the 
latter checked up his horse, dismounted quickly, 
threw the bridle-reins to the orderly who accom- 
panied him, and, rushing at the demoralized 
soldier, seized him by the collar, threw him 
down, dragged him to the side of the road, and, 
picking up a piece of brush that was convenient, 
proceeded to give him one of the worst thrash- 
ings I have ever seen a human being get. The 
terror and surprise of the frightened Confederate 
at this unexpected turn in affairs, at a point 
where he thought he had reached safety, were 
as great as to me they were laughable.” 


Yet he was extremely kind and gentle to 
women and children :— 


‘* Just here, where this horse was killed, 
there was a little log cabin, and we noticed a 
woman and some children huddled in behind 
the house in a corner of the chimney. Touched 
by the terror of the mother for herself and her 
children, Forrest said, ‘Dr. Cowan, please put 
that poor woman and her children in that hole’ 
(pointing to a pit in one corner of the yard 
from which the earth had been taken for 


making the mortar in the construction of the 
rude chimney), and added, ‘In there they will 
be perfectly safe !’” 





For his other exploits the reader must look 
at the book itself, which, though veracious, 
reads like a most exciting romance. The 
anxiety which Forrest caused the Federal 
generals was extreme, and was sometimes 
expressed, especially by Sherman, in brutal 
language. He was, indeed, a formidable 
adversary in every sense of the phrase, 
and by his own prowess he placed thirty 
Federals hors de combat in hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

This volume is profusely illustrated with 
portraits, and the only noticeable defect is 
the absence of a sufficient number of maps 
and plans and—what should be a matter of 
course in a good modern book—an index. 








DT Aryen: son Réle Social. Par G. Vacher 
de Lapouge. (Paris, Fontemoing.) 
Tuis book is the substance of lectures de- 
livered at the University of Montpellier. 
The author professes to be the discoverer 
—shall we say the inventor?—of a new 
science, which he calls anthropo-sociology. 
This is based on what he calls his Monism, 
which professes the sole existence of 
matter. In former days Monists were 
generally supposed to be on the other 
side, but this use of the term is correct. 
The outcome of the book, which takes the 
reader over vast fields of investigation— 
geological, anatomical, physiological, lin- 
guistic—is that the world is moving along 
a path determined by strictest physical 
necessity, bound by adamantine chains, to 
a future concerning which we may specu- 
late, but which promises nothing, and of 
which nothing is revealed. That a thinker 
who proposes such views should show bitter 
spite against Christianity, and despise even 
the ideals of the French Revolution, would 
seem strange, were it not that every Neces- 
sitarian lapses not only into the language, 
but into the ideas which suggest liberty. He 
hates Christianity mainly because it made 
the higher part of the human race celibate, 
and therefore barren, thus permitting in- 
ferior types to multiply and damage the 
progress of the species. But these re- 
bellions of that more subtle kind of matter 
called spirit against the grosser kind are 
surely as necessary and certain to occur 
as any other phenomenon. Hostility to 
clericalism is so common among French 
professors that the outbursts of M. de 
Lapouge seem to us only trivial; much 
more interesting are his parallel condem- 
nations of the Socialistic dreams and the 
Radical ideals of the present century. The 
French Revolution he regards as a hideous 
failure, mowing down the higher classes, 
destroying the /ong-heads to make way for 
the dull and docile short-heads, who now 
submit with stupid mediocrity to the tyranny 
of the officials of the moment. This he 
regards as the true reason of the decadence 
of his nation. The people with initiative, 
with character, with resource, the descend- 
ants of that superior race which originally 
invaded France from the North, were swept 
away, and inferior races—the Homo Alpinus, 
Mediterraneus, or whatever they may be 
called—filled the country. It is one of the 
many curious facts which attract us in the 
midst of the author’s wild and offensive 
theories that, after all the crossing of races 
which has taken place, there has not up to 
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the present day been even an approxima- 
tion to one uniform type. The primitive 
distinctions seem to remain, and parents of 
mixed races seem to produce the various 
types in turn, not to fuse them in a com- 
promise. Seeing that every ancestor has, 
or may have, a direct influence upon his 
most remote offspring, nationality becomes 
so strongly defined that the so-called 
naturalization of foreigners excites our 
author’s ridicule. Any man, counting 
from his parents backward for twenty 
generations, can show more than a million 
of direct ancestors, any ore of whom may 
help in determining his features and his 
character. How this is physically con- 
ceivable was long since shown by Charles 
Darwin in the concluding chapter of his 
‘Plants and Animals under Domestication,’ 
where he expounded his hypothesis of trans- 
mitted gemmules. 

The present position and prospects of the 
Aryan type, as it is convenient to call it, 
being, therefore, the direct result of an 
immense series of physical circumstances, 
M. de Lapouge takes us back into the geo- 
logical past, and starts with the theory that 
the Aryans came not from the East, but 
from a large tract, now mostly submerged, 
in and about the north-west of Europe. 
This theory, set forth with much ability 
by Canon Isaac Taylor, seems now to have 
completely exploded the view of the linguists 
which Prof. Max Miiller once expounded 
with his attractive style. The geological 
data adopted are those of Sir A. 
Geikie, and adopted with a confidence ill 
suited to such inquiries. But the author, 
who appears to be very young and fearless, 
is not the man to show doubts or hesitations, 
even on the most treacherous ground. He 
brings forward many woodcuts of skulls, and 
seems to have mastered the enormous lite- 
rature of craniology; but it may be noted 
that he adopts Dubois’s description of 
the famous Pithecanthropus as accurate, 
whereas those who have heard his ac- 
count of it know that the thigh-bones were 
found so far apart from the skull as to 
make their original connexion more than 
doubtful. Still, we cannot but candidly 
praise the vast research shown by the 
author, and regret that his previous works, 
to which he refers as household words, have 
not attained in England the celebrity which 
he claims for them in France. He is 
always entertaining; his polemical turn 
affords constant relief from dry argu- 
ments; and his reflections upon the 
intellectual and political ‘condition of 
France show that home critics may be far 
severer than any foreign censor. The con- 
cluding chapters, in which he sums up his 
prophecies, are perhaps those which should 
be read first. They are both psycho- 
logically and logically instructive, if not as 
regards the subject, at least as regards the 
man. Adopting in general Darwin’s 
struggle for life and survival of the fittest, 
he is careful to explain that we have gone 
astray in assuming that the fittest is the 
better or the more perfect. It may be so in 
some cases, it is not so in others. The fittest 
for the particular purpose in hand, or to 
live in certain surroundings, may not be the 
fittest from any ideal point of view. Thus, 
as he illustrates it, a man and a fish may go 
down with a ship. The man is drowned, 





while the fish is returned to his natural | 
element, and survives. 

The force which prevails may be brute 
force ; that which succumbs may be reason- 
able. Hence he thinks that, though the 
struggles of nations are now conducted 
with humanity, in future it will not be 
so. Thetendency of great nations to absorb 
small ones is on the increase. When there 
remain but few, the conflicts will be more 
definite and fiercer; the last two will carry 
on a war of ruthless extermination. The 
course of affairs is said to be moving so fast 
that in about two centuries the whole world 
will be either American or Russian. All 
the other nations or states will have been 
absorbed either by the Tsar or the United 
States. In his view the ultimate victory 
between these two will lie with the States, 
though he believes that the conquest of the 
Tsar would leave much more freedom to 
the individual. He comments with great 
interest on the strange attempts to improve 
the race by legislation which appear in the 
newest codes and associations of some of 





the States. The details which he quotes 
seem to us almost incredible. ‘‘ Dans l’ Ohio, 
le rapt et le viol sont punis de castration ” 
(p. 505); and he adds comments which would 
make his lectures impossible in any English- 
speaking university. His whole scheme of 
future history is based upon the number of 
recruits which any nation can enlist. No 
doubt seems to dawn on him that there will 
remain differences of culture and character, 
sudden apparitions of genius, and other 
causes which will in future save, as they 
have done in the past, smaller numbers from 
becoming the prey of a mere multitude. 
Indeed, he tells us that the Chinese, with 
their countless millions, are no danger to 
Europe in war, but may become a very 
great danger in peace if they are turned by 
some wicked French Government into a 
horde of policemen imported to crush the 
liberties of the subject. We might fill 
pages with similar amusing suggestions, 
which it would be idle here to criticize. 
We prefer to have given the reader a 
florilegium of what he may expect in read- 
ing this able, learned, trenchant, brilliant, 
foolish, and impertinent course of lectures. 
It makes us feel somewhat anxious about 
the undergraduates at the University of 
Montpellier. 











Compota Thesauriorum Regum Scotorum: Ac- 
counts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scot- 
land. Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, 
Lord Lyon King of Arms.—Vol. II. .p. 
1500-1504. (Edinburgh, H.M. General 
Register House.) 

Ir Scotland is comparatively poor in ancient 

records of her national history, she has been 

singularly fortunate in the manner in which 
these records have been edited. There is no 
history of the pre-Reformation Church in 

Scotland which for depth of insight, learn- 

ing, or impartiality can surpass the elaborate 

preface to the ‘ Statuta Ecclesize Scoticane,’ 

written by Dr. Joseph Robertson in 1866. 

There is no account of the political vicissi- 

tudes of the reign of James VI. which for 

lucidity, breadth of view, or grasp of detail 
can be compared with the prefaces attached 
by Prof. Masson to the several volumes of 





the ‘ Registers of the Privy Council’ which 


cover that period; and it would be difficult 
to name a volume which for knowledge of 
the Court life, the manners and customs of 
the people, or the trade and industries of 
Scotland at the end of the fifteenth century 
can be compared with the masterly intro- 
duction prefixed to the first volume of the 
‘Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer,’ by 
Dr. Thomas Dickson, in 1877. This in. 
teresting volume, dealing with the years 
1473-98, was not only in itself a valuable 
contribution to the social history of the time, 
but it raised the highest expectations of what 
was to follow. For the main value of such 
a record must lie in the means which it 
affords of comparing the expenditure of ene 
generation with that of another, or of traeing 
the periodical development of the national 
wealth and prosperity. The fact that the 
original documents are written in homely 
Scots, and not in Latin as is the case with 
the companion series of the Register of the 
Great Seal or the Exchequer Rolls, gave 
to the Treasurers’ Accounts an additional 
popular interest. But for some official 
reason the series came to an abrupt stand- 
still, and it is only now after the lapse of 
twenty-two years that Dr. Dickson’s volume 
has found a successor. The continuation of 
the work has at last been committed to the 
competent hands of Sir James Balfour Paul, 
and it is understood that it will now be car- 
ried through without further interruption. 
In the present volume the editor’s task 
has been rendered comparatively easy by his 
predecessor’s labours. All that had to be 
said of the office and duties of the Treasurer 
and his method of account-keeping had been 
wall said by Dr. Dickson, while the few 
years now covered, 1500-1504, are still 
within the reign of James IV., and the 
volume therefore deals with not widely 
different circumstances. Yet it is a most 
eventful time. Scotland was assuming a 
new importance in international politics ; 
and though there was to be many a bloody 
conflict with England in the future, the first 
step was being taken towards the union of 
the kingdoms by the marriage of the king 
with the Princess Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. In these years of peace 
trade, wealth, and the preservation of 
internal order made great progress. A 
king’s wants are universal, and in the ease 
of a king with the character and habits of 
James 1V., devoted alike to his mistresses 
and his priests, fond of building, dabbling 
in alchemy, and ambitious for his country, 
the expenditure is unusually varied and in- 
structive. The festivities connected with the 
royal marriage bulk largely in the volume; 
and an amusing item in the accounts serves 
to modify the description of the king's 
personal appearance given by our latest 
historians. Dr. Hume Brown writes, “ It 
is noted that he never cut his hair or his 
beard—a fashion, we are told, that became 
him very well.” So remarked the Spanish 
envoy Pedro d’Ayala; and David Laing, also 
quoting this same Ayala, remarks that the 
statement throws doubt on the genuineness 
of certain traditional portraits of the king. 
But it now seems that the taste of the young 
queen, or of the English ladies of her Court, 
differed from that of the ambassador, at 
least in the matter of hair-dressing, for on 
the day after the wedding the Countess of 
Surrey and her daughter Lady Gray not 
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only “ clippit the kingis berd,” but exacted 
in payment for their work a quantity of cloth 
of gold to the value of 180/. ‘‘This,” re- 
marks the editor, “is probably the largest 
barber’s fee on record.” The building of 
the Palace of Holyrood, extensive addi- 
tions to Linlithgow and Falkland, and the 
enrichment of the Chapel Royal of Stirling 
and other churches occupied much of the 
king’s attention. Incidentally there are 
notices of ecclesiastical furniture. Tin 
chalices, it seems, were common, and we 
hear of a paten made ofivory. A “ patene- 
breddis of ivory bane,” however, cannot be 
accurately described as ‘‘a cover for a 
chalice.” 

Perhaps the most striking portion of 
the accounts is that which concerns 
the king’s boldest undertaking, the 
creation of a royal navy. Hitherto there 
had been no essential difference between a 
merchant vessel and a battleship. The 
king bought or hired trading vessels and 
fitted them up with guns as he wanted them. 
Sir Andrew Wood of Largo had, indeed, 
already distinguished himself as merchant, 
warrior, or pirate, and the famous two days’ 
fight in which his ‘“‘ Yellow Carvel” van- 
quished and made prizes of the three 
English ships commanded by Stephen Bull 
may have helped to fire James’s naval 
enthusiasm. At any rate, the accounts from 
November, 1502, to January, 1505, show the 
expenditure on the building, or rather on 
the beginning of the building, of what was 
to be known as the ‘‘ Great Michael,” but 
which, as yet unchristened, was known as 
‘‘The Schip.” Shipwrights were obtained 
from France, but the difficulty was the pro- 
curing of wood. ®ineas Sylvius, on his 
visit to Scotland seventy years earlier, had 
remarked that the country was ‘‘for the 
most part without wood,” and Pitscottie, 
who is eloquent in his description of this 
‘the greattest scheip and maist of strength 
that ewer saillit in Ingland or France,” 
declares that, in addition to all the timber 
that was brought for her from Norway, “ she 
wasted all the woods cf Fife except Falk- 
land wood.’’ Pitscottie derived his facts as 
to the dimensions and armaments from Sir 
Andrew Wood and from Robert Barton the 
skipper, and if any one should doubt the 
accuracy of his information, there was, as 
he tells us, the exact size and figure of the 
ship traced by the planting of hawthorn 
before the gates of Tulliebardine. The sum 
spent on her from the Treasury up to 1505 
was a little over 1,400/., but Pitscottie de- 
clares that the total cost, without counting 
the equipment with guns, amounted to 
30,000/. Sir James’s next volume will pro- 
bably enable us to test the accuracy of the 
historian’s figures. In any case the cost 
marked a very great advance upon the sums 
paid for ships in preceding years, when the 
average cost of a ship, bought by the king 
at second hand, about equalled the sum paid 
by him, on the occasion referred to, for 
the clipping of his beard. The workmen in 
Leith dockyard were paid sixpence a day, a 
wage afterwards increased to eightpence. 

The king occasionally purchased some 
ponderous theology andsomeliturgical books, 
chiefly for the benefit of religious houses, 
and there are certain payments for binding, 
and to monks or friars for transcripts; but 
there is a disappointing absence of any 





particular information regarding the book 
trade. Walter Chepman, writer to H.M. 
Signet, had not yet set up his press, and 
we look in vain for any references to public 
booksellers or stationers, unless William 
Foular, who sold to the king some books for 
the friars at Stirling and a candle which he 
offered at Restalrig Chapel, was one of that 
fraternity. It should be said that the 
volume is admirably indexed and is pro- 
vided with a useful glossary. But the 
sheets of the introduction should have been 
revised again. There are one or two ugly 
misprints in it. There is the Decretum 
compiled by ‘‘Grotian,” a Quintilian with 
comments by “‘ Laurentius Vello,” and there 
is surely something wrong with “ Dicte 
universales’’ on p. cxvi. There are, how- 
ever, spots on the sun; and an ancient 
prince among Scottish printers reminds us 
that ‘‘thair is na buke sa perfitly prentit 
bot sum faultis dois eschaip in the prenting 
thairof.” 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Farringdons. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mvucu bold advertisement marks the en- 
trance of Miss Fowler’s new book ‘ The 
Farringdons.’ Even ‘ serious,” ‘“ thought- 
ful” periodicals some time ago announced 
its coming as an important item in literary 
events, and the portion of the public who 
thirsted for more was gratified with details 
of the author’s mode of life and her methods 
of composition, and encouraged to hope she 
would reintroduce some of her former 
characters. The edition of thirty-five thou- 
sand copies of the new novel has, it is said, 
proved inadequate to satisfy the breathless 
demands here and in America. <A work of 
assured immortality, if such assurance were 
possible, could not be heralded with more 
pomp and circumstance. Verses that are 
said to be original and are mediocre head 
the chapters. The question is how far all 
this talk is justified by the matter in hand. 
We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ The 
Farringdons’ is not a masterpiece, although 
it is clever. This is an age of manufactured 
cries and facile enthusiasms over small 
achievements. To some it is impossible to 
believe in the a-masterpiece-a-moment sort 
of view. Miss Fowler’s book possesses good 
points, and it could only have gained by taking 
its chance on its intrinsic merits. Now one 
searches diligently for some pearl of great 
price—distinction of style, subtle observa- 
tion, poignant emotion—only to find things 
less precious. The theme is once more 
fashionable, and Methodist society brought 
into relations that seem a trifle artificial. 
Vivacity and insight characterize the treat- 
ment, though the worldly aspect always seems 
less well observed than the other. As to the 
actual story little need be said. But it may 
be mentioned that to recall former actors is 
really hardly worth Miss Fowler’s while 
nor the reader’s either. Many of them were 
merely mouthpieces for more or less amusing 
speeches or shrewd criticism of manners and 
opinions. The dialogue has gained nothing 
by making them revisit the glimpses in this 
new book, and two of Miss Fowler’s man- 
nerisms are in danger of crystallization. A 
suspicion of trickery rather than spontaneity 
is suggested by the constant Biblical quota- 





tions, serious or in the form of “‘ japes” and 
quips that are in «yerybody’s mouth, includ- 
ing the author's. : “Smart” epigrammatic 
utterances are alsa very abundant, while the 
saving graces of quiet humour and name- 
less charm are silmost completely absent. 
“Barth in the Wand and Heaven in the 
bush” is a neat exiough turn of phrase, and 
there are others t@ match it. But there are 
also instances of ideas and expressions, quite 
trivial in kind and'poor in diction, that ought 
not to enhance.the #eputation Miss Fowler has 
gained. The herdine is by no means sym- 
pathetic. She is scinetimes clever, but oftener 
ill bred. Christopher is just the conventional 
self-sacrificing. lover. Alan, his wife, and 
‘Little Willie’’ ave about as superfluous as 
people can be. Farquhar, with his “dear 
lady’’ and his pre-natal experiences, is not 
“ fascinating,”’ as the author supposes him 
to be, and he is certainly not new. A 
boating party furnishes an excuse for more 
of Lady Silveriiampton’s remarks and the 
trifling of her coterie. But they must not 
be credited with an example or two of bad 
grammar as well as of bad taste. 








Arden Massiter. By William Barry. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ir is always a pleasure to read Dr. Barry’s 
pages, the sound, measured work of an edu- 
cated man. In the present story, though 
politics runs as a perceptible thread through 
its texture, the adventures of Arden Massiter 
and the study of the many characters con- 
cerned engross the attention almost to the 
exclusion of the moral, if such there be. 
Arden is a rich man’s son, with Socialist 
leanings, who has thrown himself into 
journalism, and arrives in Italy, where 
some of his earlier life had been passed, on 
a mission which introduces him on the one 
hand to a family of the old nobility, typical 
papalint, on the other to the mysterious and 
sinister leader of the Camorra, who blends 
opposition to the Government with organ- 
ized private crime. The relations of these 
inconsistent elements, only blended by 
hostility to ‘‘the Italy which was made at 
Turin,” are complicated and disturbed by 
suspicion and violence. The slaughter by 
Arden of a member of Tiberio’s band, who 
is also a peasant from the district of Rocca- 
forte, where the Englishman’s noble friends 
the Sorelli predominate, involves him in a 
network of circumstance from which he 
only escapes by what amounts to the forcible 
destruction of the banditti through the 
agency of the Government. The political 
upshot seems rather inconsequent, except 
for the pronouncement by the Cardinal 
‘‘Ligario” against the alliance of the 
Church with anarchism. But that some- 
thing is hoped from the co-operation in all 
states of the Church and the army, the 
latter being increasingly synonymous with 
the people, is more than suggested. 





Fortune’s Yellow. By Ella Macmahon. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


‘‘ WHoMSOEVER would” is not grammar; 
but the writer, on the whole, has an agree- 
able style, and tells an agreeable story. 
‘‘ Fortune’s Yellow” is a rose which reminds 
Mrs. Headingham, when she meets with it 
on the Riviera, of a momentous interview 
in which she parted with her betrothed 
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lover, for the avowed reason that she in- 
tended to marry a man thirty years her 
senior for the sake of his wealth and posi- 
tion. But mark the course of Nemesis. 
When, a widow and still beautiful, at forty- 
three, she meets Bernard Lake again, that 
gentleman has no eyes but for her eldest 
daughter, and is haunted by the ceaseless 
problem ‘‘ Take nineteen from forty-seven, 
and what remains?” The situation is 
poignant, but not new. 


The Accused Princess. By Allen Upward. 
(Pearson. ) 
THERE is much pomp and circumstance in 
the mysterious foreword deprecating any un- 
toward identification of persons or matters in 
Allen Upward’sstory. Be it far from us to re- 
cognize the King of Zeeland ; Baron Claude, 
his High Treasurer; Mr. Verriter, the 
British detective; or any other high per- 
sonages concerned. Enough that the author 
has alternated comedy with farce in an 
agreeable manner, and woven a complicated 
entanglement concerning a ruby, in which 
every one is more or less detrimentally en- 
trapped. The story occasionally suggests 
comic opera. 


Breaking the Shackles. By Frank Barrett. 
(Macqueen.) 

CrimE as the subject of fiction—especially 
modern crime, with its jargon, its accom- 
paniments of the machine-like penal system 
of our modern gaols, its warders, governors, 
and what not—always strikes us as infinitely 
depressing and repulsive. But as certain 
authors, among whom Mr. Barrett is not 
the least, have made this field their own, it 
must be supposed that there is a public 
which revels in these sordid details. The 
expedient of making an innocent victim the 
centre of attraction imparts a moral tone to 
the farrago of incident; and a highborn 
wife reduced nearly to despair adds piquancy 
to the otherwise unsavoury commonplace of 
the situation. Apart from the initial im- 
probability of Dr. Munroe’s conviction in 
face of the fact that the murdered man had 
another visitor on the day of his death whose 
identity was never traced, Mr. Barrett has 
constructed a plausible story, and the un- 
ravelling of the web is artfully postponed. 


The Rhymer. By Alan McAulay. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
THE writer shows much courage, in view of 
the fanaticism of the ‘‘common Burnsite,’’ 
in venturing to bring into this love story 
one of the least creditable portions of ‘ the 
Rhymer’s” life. The period of the second 
visit to Edinburgh was signalized by the 
Clarinda episode, and worse things than 
the egregious epistolary flirtation which 
arose therefrom. Of these, the affair with 
Mysie is evolved in the story from some 
hints in the poet’s letters. It is a sordid 
tragedy, but lightly touched on. Indeed, 
granting the good taste of any fictitious 
elaboration of the sorrier elements in the 
poet’s biography, there is no reason to 
quarrel with the presentment of his figure. 
It dominates the story as he dominated his 
company in life, and does so although his 
personality is not directly before the reader 
in more than one or two passages. The inter- 
view, during the last sad days, between Burns 
and the man he has wronged is excellently 





managed, and really impresses one with the | gister Society, Vol. II.)—It is highly signi- 


greatness which transcended a thousand 
faults and follies. 


Ora Pro Nobis. By James Bagnall Stubbs. 

(Skeffington & Son.) 

THERE is in this story (which bears the date 
1899 on the title-page) a curious mixture of 
themes. The self-sacrificing devotion of a 
young and capable doctor; a few sketches 
of cavalry life in time of peace; asymbolical 
and ritualistic ‘order’ as seen to-day, 
though ‘ formed in the year a.p. 380 by one 
of St. Augustine’s disciples ”; a wedding, at 
which horse and foot soldiers are present, 
interrupted by a “ livid flare of blue light- 
ning,’ which causes the bride to breathe 
her last outside the church—these are all 
elements in a short narrative which cannot 
boast of literary merits. There is a scene 
in which we read :— 

‘* Suddenly Gurney sprang back with a cry, 

for standing beside Gest, holding a sword of 
fire, as if about tostrike, was a Being so glorious 
and so terrible that neither of the two men dare 
look up.” 
Gest thought Gurney had provoked an 
offended deity and had had a narrow escape 
from prompt retribution. The story hardly 
supports its leading incidents. 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Publications of the Parish Register Society.— 
Five of the six volumes issued in 1899 by the 
Parish Register Society have reached us, and in 
excellence of editing, print, and paper do the 
Society great credit. The great variety in size 
of our parish registers—a point often overlooked 
when their future treatment is discussed—is well 
illustrated by the volumes before us. Of these 
the largest contains only twenty years of the 
registers of Ledbury (1556-76), while the 
smallest comprises the whole of the registers of 
Sibdon Carwood, from 1583 to 1812. The Led- 
bury registers were transcribed by Mr. Piper, 
and are edited by Canon Mayo, Mr. Sidney 
Madge contributing the indexes of names and 
places. Next in size is the volume containing 
the registers of Lydlinch, Dorset, from 1559 to 
1812. This parish possessed in Melchisedec 
Waltham a rector who held the living con- 
tinuously from 1617 or 1619 (both dates are 
here given) to 1685, and all through the 
troublous period in the middle of the century 
the registers continue, betraying in their con- 
tents no signs of the national turmoil. Miss 
Hobday is responsible for the indexes to this 
volume, which is the work of Canon Mayo 
and the late Mr. Henley. The other three 
volumes all relate to Shropshire. The registers 
of Shipton, which are in private custody, begin 
in February, 1537/8, and are transcribed by the 
vicar of Wem. The Battlefield registers (1663- 
1812) are almost as short as those of Sibdon Car- 
wood. These last three volumes, it should be 
observed, are issued by the Society in conjunc- 
tion with the Shropshire Parish Register Society. 
In addition to those we have mentioned, a sixth 
volume, dealing with the registers of Rowington, 
Warwickshire, appears to have been issued, but 
it has not reached us. We have nothing but 
praise for the method adopted by the Society. 
An exact transcript has charms of its own which 
no substitute can supply, while the elaborate 
indexes, on a uniform system, add greatly to 
the value of the volumes. The system of in- 
dexing separately all the place-names mentioned 
renders the work useful to the topographer as 
well as to the genealogist. 

The Registers of the Parish Church of Burn- 
ley in the County of Lancaster, 1562-1653. 
Transcribed and edited by William Farrer. 
(Publications of the Lancashire Parish Re- 





ficant of the robustness of the literary and 
antiquarian side of Lancashire life that it 
should be able to support a Parish Register 
Society as well as a Record Society. Pro- 
bably the existence of the one will, to a 
certain extent, clear the path of the other, just 
as the Record Society has itself cleared the 
path of the Chetham, the Historic, and the 
Antiquarian societies. The present volume 
contains the entries of births, marriages, and 
deaths from the commencement of the Burnley 
registers to 1653. Like all the Lancashire 
parishes Burnley is of enormous extent, includ- 
ing a matter of seven townships, and the 
genealogical interest of its register will no doubt 
be found correspondingly large. Of any ex- 
traneous influence there is, as might be expected, 
exceedingly little. One curious item, however, 
is yielded us, and it is such as is rarely to be 
found in parish registers. In June, 1645, the 
incumbent notes the commencement of the use 
of the ‘Directory for Worship,’ scrupulously 
entering it under all the three divisions, viz., 
christenings (June 11th), weddings (after 
June 10th), burials (June 8th or 9th). This is 
remarkable. The first ordinance for the 
Directory passed on January 4th, 1644/5. 
After consultation with the Scotch, a second 
ordinance passed on March 5th, 1644/5. Both 
these ordinances were hastily rushed through 
the Houses with a view primarily to the Treaty 
of Uxbridge, and no attempt was made at first 
either to disperse the Directory through the 
country or to compel its use, i.e., the two ordi- 
nances named had the effect only of establish- 
ing, not of enforcing the Directory. This would 
amply account for the fact that the employment 
of the Directory in place of the Prayer Book 
was begun by this Burnley incumbent only on 
June 9th, 1645 ; but the curious fact is that in 
beginning to employ it on that date he was 
distinctly anticipating the legislative action of 
the Long Parliament. As early as April, 1645, 
the Commons had taken up the question of en- 
forcing the use of the Directory ; but the actual 
ordinance which it was engaged in fashioning 
for that purpose did not pass until August 23rd, 
1645, more than two months after the incum- 
bent at Burnley had adopted it. Doubtless he 
was a stalwart Presbyterian; but it would 
be interesting if such notes could be found 
in other registers to show what was the 
practice of the incumbents throughout the 
country with regard to the adoption of 
the Directory (and equally of the Confession of 
Faith and the Catechism). In all the registers 
which we have examined, however, there is no 
such indication given. Doubtless in other parts 
of the country the adoption of the Presbyterian 
Directory was delayed much beyond the date 
fixed by the Long Parliament, and, again, in 
other places was altogether declined. To Mr. 
Farrer’s work in the editing of the register we 
have only unstinted praise to accord, as we have 
to all his work ; but is it too much to hope that 
he will see the desirability of leaving the mere 
mechanical editing of registers to personsof fewer 
gifts and opportunities than his, and of employ- 
ing unswervingly the whole of his strength upon 
the records of the duchy, and thus lay the foun- 
dation of a real history of Lancashire, for which 
the world has had long to wait? Why should Lan- 
cashire, with its absolutely unequalled wealth 
of antiquarian zeal, for ever lie under the curse 
of a bad county history? We look to Mr. 
Farrer to regain the lost estate. 

The Registers of Eylingham in the County of 
Northumberland. (Issued to Subscribers by the 
Durham and Northumberland Parish Register 
Society.)—The registers of Eglingham, from 
1662 to 1812, have been transcribed by Miss 
K. A. Martin, and the volume has been indexed 
and edited by Mr. H. M. Wood. Miss Martin 
contributes a short preface, in which she says 
that ‘‘as Eglingham formed a part of the pos- 
sessions granted to the church of Lindisfarne 
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by King Ceolwulph, it is in “every way probable 


that a church existed in Saxon times.” If the 
grant by King Ceolwulph included a church, it 
would be easy to follow Miss Martin’s reason- 
ing. If, on the other hand, King Ceolwulph’s 
grant did not include a church, and there is no 
record that the monks of Lindisfarne ever built 
one, these facts, coupled with Miss Martin’s 
statement that no traces of any pre-Conquest 
building have been found, would seem to render 
it rather improbable that a church existed at 
Eglingham in Saxon times. The work appears 
to be, on the whole, very carefully executed, and 
a volume of this kind should be helpful to the 
northern antiquaries and all interested in 
family history. Among the better-known names 
which occur are Burrell, Carr, Collingwood, 
Forster, Ogle, and Storey. It is a pity that 
the list of the vicars could not have been made 
a little more perfect. Surely there are traces 
of vicars before 1416; at all events, it might 
have been expected that full use would be 
made of such biographical information as the 
registers themselves afford. 








EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


In his Egyptian Chronology (Nutt) Mr. F. G. 
Fleay has made a careful attempt to construct 
a ‘‘rational system” of dates for the various 
dynasties of Egypt ; but we cannot help saying 
at once that every effort of the kind made in 
the present state of our knowledge of Egyptian 
history must be doomed to failure. However 
carefully the remains of the writings of Manetho 
may be sifted and shaken, and wrested and 
twisted, and’ compared with modern data 
derived from the Egyptian monuments, it will 
always remain the fact that the difficulties 
which they offer to the study of chronology will 
remain insuperable until another copy of the 
complete text of the kings in the Turin papyrus 
be discovered. Mr. Fleay has devoted much 
time to the construction of his system, and his 
book is bristling with examples of his skill in 
the manipulation of figures. If we were cynically 
disposed we should be inclined to say that his 
figures and numbers might, like statistics, be 
made to prove anything. On the whole, he 
would bring the dates of Egyptian dynasties 
down considerably, and Menes, the first his- 
torical king of Egypt, is made to have reigned 
no earlier than B.c. 2929, that is to say about 
600 years earlier than the date assigned to this 
king by Wilkinson, and more than 2,000 years 
later than the place he occupies in the scheme of 
Mariette. It is quite possible that the chrono- 
logical systems employed by the Germans—i.e., 
by Brugsch Pasha and his followers— may assign 
dates which are much too early to the various 
historical kings of Egypt ; but even if this be so 
it in no way affects the antiquity of Egyptian 
civilization. The excavations of M. de Morgan 
have resulted in the discovery of a large 
number of pre-dynastic antiquities, which must 
in any oase take the origin of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion back to a period so remote that unemo- 
tional archeologists are startled when they 
think of it. We have now to recognize that the 
art, language, literature, religion, and mecha- 
nical skill of the Egyptians are older by many tens 
of hundreds of years than Menes, and it seems 
to be somewhat unfortunate for those who 


would contract the period of the existence of | 


Egyptian civilization that they should attempt 
to do so with all this mass of most ancient 
evidence concerning it before them. This much 
must, however, be said for Mr. Fleay’s system. 
It is neither the work of a chronological enthu- 
siast whose aim is to make Egyptian history 
**square” with Archbishop Ussher's views on 
Hebrew history, nor that of one who has an 
archeological axe to grind. His book is very 
dull reading, and a trifle laboured into the 
bargain ; but its purpose seems honest, and his 
arguments will convince some who are pre- 
pared to grant his premises ahd not question 





his methods of handling figures ‘too closely. 





Against one statement of Mr. Fleay’s a protest 
must be made. Going out of his way to discuss 
the ‘‘supposed antiquity” of Babylonia, in 
speaking of the inscription of Nabonidus, he 
says that instead of reading 3x 1,000+2x 100 
years, i.e., 3,200 years, we should read ‘‘3 neri 
and 2 sosses,” or 1,920 years, and that in con- 
sequence Naram-Sin’s reign would only date 
from B.c. 2470, instead of from about B.c. 3750. 
For this view there is no foundation whatever, 
and the only correct translation which can be 
made from the signs on the Nabonidus cylinder 
gives ‘* 3,200 years” beyond all doubt. It is true 
that a German—Dr. Lehmann—has also attacked 
this date, but he says boldly that the scribe 
wrote three wedges instead of two, i.e., he 
wrote 3,200 instead of 2,200 ; in other words, 
the date given by Nabonidus to Sargon’s reign 
did not suit Dr. Lehmann’s system of chrono- 
logy, therefore it must be altered, and the 
easiest way out of the difficulty was to assume 
an error on the part of the scribe. Thedine on 
the cylinder (col. 2, line 58) reads: ‘‘ sha III. 
sHi IJ. me shanati manama sharru alik makhria 
14 imuru ”—‘“‘ which [i.e., the foundation stone] 
for 3,200 years no king my predecessor had 
seen.” Mr. Fleay would misread the sign sHI, 
and entirely omit the sign ME, in order to 
obtain 3 ner and 2 soss; but on such lines every 
inscription might be rewritten and so made to 
fit any and every theory. The value of Mr. 
Fleay’s opinion on Babylonian matters may be 
gauged from the following: For Shagashalti- 
Buriash he reads Sagarakti-Burgas ; and for 
Nazi-Maruttash he reads Nazri Maruttas. As 
a reformer Mr. Fleay should have known that 
the reading Kallima Sin has for the last two 
years been seriously doubted ; this may be seen 
from Dr. Knudtzon’s note in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, Bd. xii. p. 269, where the name of 
this king is given as Kadashman-Bél. 
Onceagain Mr. F. LI. Griffith’s Archeological 
Report (Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund) 
makes its appearance, and it contains a number 
of facts which many will be glad to have pre- 
served in a handy form. The contributors are 
Messrs. Grenfell, Hunt, Petrie, Somers Clarke, 
Davies, Crum, Kenyon, Miiller, and the editor, 
and their articles supply an account of some of 
the work which has been done in the field of 
Egyptology during the last eighteen months or 
so. The articles are not equal in value, and 
there is a great want of proportion in the treat- 
ment of the various subjects and books discussed 
in them. Thus, whilst Mr. Griffith’s notice of 
the third part of M. Naville’s great publication 
‘Qn the Temple of Dér el-Bahari’ occupies six 
lines only, a whole page, in which even transla- 
tions of extracts from the text are given, is 
devoted to Miiller’s ‘ Liebespoesie der alten 
Aegypten,’ and yet no mention is made of 
Maspero’s work on the Brit. Mus. Papyrus 
Harris 500. We have already pointed out that 
the ‘ Report’ should be provided with an index, 
for otherwise information about any given 
scholar and his work can only be gained by 
wading through a mass of opinions which are of 
little general interest. If the ‘ Report’ is to be 
a scientific periodical, the articles sent in by the 
contributors to it will have to be more strictly 
edited and abbreviated. Mr. Quibell’s opening 
remarks on M. Loret’s work in Egypt would be 
amusing if the matter of excavations was not 
such a serious subject ; the natives went wrong 
because they were not properly looked after by 
those whose duty it was to see to such matters. 
The system of allowing natives to excavate 
worked well under M. Maspero, and Egypto- 
logical science will owe much to the good Provi- 
dence which has seen fit to reinstate this scholar 
in the position in which he did such excellent 
work some ten years ago. If Mr. Griffith had 
never been in Egypt we should not have been 
surprised at some of the remarks which he edits 
in the ‘Report.’ Mr. Crum, though dissatisfied 
with the recent date assigned to the papyrus 





Coptic Psalter (Brit. Mus. Oriental 5000), is un- 
able to solve or explain the paleeographical 
difficulties which surround this knotty point. 
It is interesting to note that, according to in- 
formation received, without the help of this 
splendid book the fragmentary and often illegible 
MS. at Berlin to which he attaches such great 
antiquity could not, in many places, be deci- 
phered. The idea of the ‘ Report’ is excellent, 
but it should be drawn up on the lines of a 
tolerably full bibliography, and all verbose 
opinions and discussions should be ruthlessly 
cut down to moderate limits. The notices of 
some of the works in it might, with advantage 
to Egyptology, be a little more fair, and the 
opinions a little less prejudiced. 

Under the title of Pyramids and Progress 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode) Mr. John Ward has 
written an account of what he has read and seen 
during his winter tours in Egypt in recent years. 
The text is illustrated with a considerable num- 
ber of reproductions from photographs, &c., and 
many will consider them the best part of the 
book, for Mr. Ward’s Egyptological remarks 
reflect the opinions of the guide-books. The 
views of Mr. John Aird’s great irrigation works 
are too small to be of any use, and Mr. Ward’s 
knowledge of Egyptology can best be gauged by 
the fact that he writes the names of certain royal 
personages as ‘‘ Apopa,” ‘‘ Hashepsu,” ‘‘ Nefert- 
art-ery,” &c. Prof. Sayce supplies a preface in 
praise of Mr. Ward’s abilities, and the volume 
is graced with a portrait of Viscount Cromer. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


Let the novel-reader be persuaded to turn 
back to Vauxhall, to the chair and the coach, 
to the ingenuous heiress and the wily fortune- 
hunter, and to the days when the Jrish Register 
printed the names and addresses of English 
heiresses, always ready, according to the tradi- 
tional Irish phrase, to ‘‘trate themselves” to 
an honest lad from Dublin or Cork. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s Sophia (Longmans & Co.) sets out 
from 1742, and there is just a background of 
Jacobite suggestion in the plot. But the action 
and incident—there is plenty of both—do not 
turn on the doings of the Young Pretender and 
his men. Mr. Weyman gets all the arena that 
he needs in the alleys and groves of Vauxhall, in 
London streets, at the Rev. Alexander Keith’s, 
over against Mayfair Chapel (where heiresses 
and others could be married without notice or 
licence), on the old coach road, and in a quiet 
sunny garden. He keeps the game alive with 
remarkable spirit, and we follow the ever- 
changing fortunes of the two heroines with un- 
abated interest. Sophia runs the course of many 
another quiet-mannered, but high-mettled and 
adventurous heroine of fiction. Each and all 
of her escapades might be paralleled without 
difficulty from the novels of the present genera- 
tion ; but she will attract the reader as though 
she were the first exponent of a fairly familiar 
type. 

There are two mysterious deaths in the 
‘*detective” story entitled The Lady from 
Nowhere, by Mr. Fergus Hume (Chatto & 
Windus). In the more important case the 
corpse is thus described :— 

“The body was lying loosely in an arm-chair, 
with sprawling legs and arms, like a sawdust doll. 
The head lay limply on the shoulder, and a yellow 
cord —evidently torn from a near curtain — was 
bound tightly round the lean throat, the distorted 
face, the protruding tongue, the bulging eyes—” 
and soon. This graceful and delicate phraseo- 
logy is characteristic of a book which contains 
little to interest a reader of any class of fiction 
except ‘‘detective”’ stories. It may be admitted 
that the plot is ingenious inasmuch as the 
reader is constantly put on the wrong scent 
until there is nothing left.to say. We have yet 
to read the ‘‘detective” story in which the 
detective is the murderer ; it has probably been 
written, but it has not occurred very lately in 
current fiction, so far as we know. There are 
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some singular misprints in ‘The Lady from 
Nowhere.’ A room, though dingy, is said to be 
‘clear and trim”; a lady’s figure is said to be 
shown to perfection by a ‘‘sailor- made” 
costume ; and it appears a man can have worser 
qualities. 

The Bishop’s Secret. By Fergus Hume. 
(Long.)—-The other mystery affiliated to the 
root of fiction laid in the ‘ Hansom Cab’ bears 
all the features of its parentage. Bishop Pendle, 
the dignified prelate who loves the ornate 
in ritual and in life, who is the fortunate 
possessor of what is oddly called an ‘‘Urbs in 
Rus” in the ‘‘ episcopalian ” mansion near his 
cathedral city, is dragged down by fate to have 
dealings with extortionate gipsies, who make 
him the subject of blackmail like any even 
Christian. The good man emerges without 
stain, but the coincidences which so long sub- 
ject him to suspicion are well managed, and the 
secret well maintained. There are a good many 
marked characters, quite free from intricacy, in 
the neighbourhood of Beorminster. Of these 
the most uncommon is a converted sailor, who 
becomes an amateur detective, and the best, 
perhaps, an honest barmaid, whose roughness 
is compatible with a keen sense of self-respect. 


A Maker of Nations, by Guy Boothby (Ward, | 


Lock & Co.), introduces Dick Durrington as hero, 
who is ‘‘the most notorious gambler and the 
finest pistol shot in Europe.” This raised our 
hopes of an immense creature, another Strath- 
more ; 
gambling done by the hero, who helps to get 
up a revolution in a South American republic, 
and leaves the agitating party just in time, be- 
cause the president of the said republic has a 
daughter. It is difficult to get up any real in- 
terest in Mr. Boothby’s machine-made puppets— 
one can hardly call them characters. His style 
and English seem to be getting increasingly 
slack, but as his tale provides a certain amount 
of excitement of the killing sort, it will probably 
appeal to a good many readers who like that 
sort of thing. 

There is novelty and freshness in the details 
relating to A Fair Brigand, by George Horton 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), and her unfortunate love 
affair with an innocent young American student, 
and afterwards with a less innocent Englishman. 
The heroine is a highly interesting lady, Kyria- 
koula by name, one of a long line of murderers, 
it is true, as she is described as the daughter of 
a Greek brigand. Her short life, so far as it 
brings her in contact with the American and 
the Englishman, is narrated in lively fashion, 
and the writer loses no opportunity of ‘‘smart” 
dialogue, which often verges on wit. The ‘ Fair 
Brigand’ is clearly a book to read. It is curious 
to note that her name is misprinted in the 
legend beneath the frontispiece. We should add 


that the date of the story is 1894-5, and the 


scene in Greece, mostly at Athens. Two ex- 
pressions will puzzle English, or rather British 
readers. A ‘graduate of a fresh water college” 
is a term which is not explained, though it is 
mentioned more than once; so also is a ‘*mouth- 
organ,” with which one can amuse oneself in 
picking up sailors’ songs. Both terms occur 
and recur in the narrative. The book is ex- 
tremely light literature, but as light literature 
it may pass muster. 

Shanghaied. By Frank Norris. (Grant 
Richards.)—Ever since the unfortunate Dantés 
in ‘Monte Cristo’ was snatched from the wed- 
ding-feast at Marseilles the incident has been 
founduseful. In ‘Shanghaied’ asmart young man 
of San Francisco society is drugged, and pressed 
on board of a ship engaged in a more or less 
nefarious trade. His adventures are of the 
exciting and blood-curdling kind usual in tales 
of the sea, but they have some decidedly novel 
features. When the poor fellow gets back to 
civilization he no longer cares for it. The rough 
sea life has changed his nature. It is hard to 
believe that such a thing is possible, but Mr. 


but there is no special shooting or | 


Norris tells his story well and may convince 
some readers. At all events, his book is short 


and vigorous. 








LAW-BOOKS. 


The Conscience of the Kina. By James Car- 
michael Spence. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—This 
book, of which the title is suggestive of a trea- 
tise on the functions of the Lord Chancellor, is 
in fact an attack on paternal government and 
meddlesome legislation, and an attempt to 
ascertain why such legislation is so often—or, 
as the author considers, so invariably—a failure. 
He allows that it is commonly dictated by good 
intentions, and, addressing himself to the ques- 
tion why a well-meaning man in his every-day 
life does next to no harm and a well-meaning 
legislator dues immense harm, he finds the 
solution, as he considers, in the abnormal con- 
ditions under which the legislator works. ‘‘ The 
| conscience of the king” means the conscience 
of the legislator, whether a benevolent despot, 
a member of Parliament, or an elector so far as 
his vote determines State action; and Mr. 
Spence’s position is that while the conscience 
of an individual rarely leads him into wronging 
his neighbours, because he habitually abstains 
from using force towards them, the conscience 
of the legislator constantly leads him to do 
wrong, because he habitually — and yet half- 
unconsciously—does use force. John Smith is 
very practically limited from imposing his will 
on Thomas Brown in matters not directly 
concerning himself — firstly, because he 
naturally recognizes that his neighbour has a 
right to freedom as well as himself; secondly, 
because his forcible interference would be 
resisted by Brown; and, thirdly, because it 
would be put down by the police and the law 
courts. But a million John Smiths legislating 
for a thousand Thomas Browns are apt to over- 
look the right of each Brown not to be coerced 
by each Smith, are under no fear of the resist- 
ance of Brown, and, so far from fearing the 
interference of the police and the law courts 
against themselves, have themselves the com- 
mand of the police and the law courts, and 
therefore are subject to no hindrances in the 
way of commanding what they think expedient, 
and imposing their commands by threat of fine 
and imprisonment. Mr. Spence’s theory is that 
law should be restricted as much as possible to 
the enforcement of justice, on the ground that 
in the enforcement of justice—in civil law 
entirely, and in criminal Jaw to a great degree— 
there is a fairly definite criterion by which 
questions may be settled, namely, the demands 
of justice itself ; whereas in legislation for the 
enforcement of theories as to what is expedient 
justice has nothing to say, and the penalty for 
breach of the law is purely arbitrary. There is 
much in Mr. Spence’s book that is worthy of 
| consideration, though it is expressed in such 
| sweeping and positive terms and in such aggres- 
| sive language as tend to create at the outset an 
| unfavourable impression against the writer. 
| His three chapters on licensing, educational, 
} and industrial legislation exhibit in a 
| strong light the defects of the system of 
| statutory interferences which is now so popular, 
but the book, notwithstanding its pretensions 
to a scientific treatment of its subject, is after 
all an exposition of one side of it only. There 
is no attempt, for example, when dealing with 
legislation on drink, to examine into the actual 
working of the system which the author re- 
commends—the system of leaving the trade 
perfectly untrammelled—and to set forth what 
the results have been where such a system has 
been completely or approximately put in prac- 
tice. Similarly, the author pronounces for 
leaving all places of amusement completely 
free, which means leaving their managers at 
liberty to offer to all who choose to attend 
them as alluring and as degrading exhibitions 
as may be thought likely to pay ; he does not 























take the trouble to examine into the facts of 
one single instance in the world’s history in 
which such a system has had any kind of trial, 
and to analyze the actual effects. And yet he 
inveighs against the a@ priori treatment of 
political questions! It is a minor, but not an 
unimportant, fault in the book that the author 
scarcely ever gives references for his quotations, 
beyond sometimes the name of a book. He 
cites several remarks of public speakers and 
sundry newspaper reports, most of which we 
must take on his word or rummage out for our- 
selves as best as we may. And we are likely 
to be a little chary of taking quotations on his 
word when we find him, at p. 221, quoting in 
the following remarkable manner: ‘* And again,” 
he says, 
“in 1861 the legislature had to admonish them 
i.e., engineers] of the evil of their ways as follows: 
hereas divers persons, with devilish cunning and 
new devices, seek out and perfect new iuventions, 
to the great damage of the Queen and her people. 
Therefore it is enacted by the Queen’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and of her 
faithful Commons, as follows.” 
Of course, to any one familiar with Acts of 
Parliament, even the words ‘her faithful 
Commons” would alone be sufficient warning 
that the author is giving, not the language of 
the Act, but his own version of its meaning ; but 
a casual reader might well suppose that the 
amazing words commencing at ‘‘ Whereas,” 
which appear to be a quotation, and are printed 
in special type as a quotation, were the identical 
expressions to be found in the statute. Asa 
matter of fact, there is nothing in the statute 
in question (the Locomotives Act, 1861) to 
which the words we have cited from Mr. Spence 
bear even a distant resemblance. 

Ruling Cases. Edited by Robert Campbell, 
assisted by other Members of the Bar. With 
American Notes by Leonard A. Jones. 
Vols. XIX. and XX. (Stevens & Sons.)— 
Of these volumes the earlier completes the 
heading ‘ Negligence,’ which is illustrated in 
this and the preceding volume by twenty-nine 
cases ; and, besides a few cases and notes on 
‘ Newspaper,’ ‘Notice of Action,’ and ‘Nuisance,’ 
includes the whole of the important heading 
‘Partnership,’ which is dealt with in four 
sections with the aid of thirty - six cases. 
Vol. xx. comprehends the heading ‘Patent,’ 
which occupies the entire volume, is treated in 
detail in twelve sections, and is illustrated by 
sixty-six cases. The general character of the 
work is maintained unaltered. It is advancing 
steadily towards its promised total of twenty- 
five volumes, and the rapidity with which, as 
the editor has at times remarked, the later 
letters of the alphabet are got through in an 
undertaking of this sort is exemplified by the 
fact that the whole heading ‘ Negotiable Instru- 
ment’ is dispatched by references to specified 
cases dealt with in previous volumes under the 
headings ‘ Alteration,’ ‘ Banker,’ ‘ Bills of Ex- 
change,’ ‘ Bill of Lading,’ and ‘ Bond.’ Thus, 
too, the heading ‘Negligence’ occupies less 
space than might have been expected, owing to 
the fact that some of the leading cases which 
figure largely in works on negligence —e.q., 
Rylands v. Fletcher — have appeared already 
under the head of ‘Accident.’ Their import- 
ance, however, to the subject ‘ Negligence’ is 
so great that we cannot but think it a defect 
that under the latter heading there is not added, 
in the table of contents and the text, a reminder 
to the practitioner to ‘‘see also” the cases 
printed in vol. i. under ‘ Accident.’ ‘ Partner- 
ship’ is a more self-contained subject, and the 
practitioner has the convenience of getting all 
his ruling cases on it in one volume, subject to 
the reservation that the final case (Devaynes v. 
Noble, Houlton’s case, &c.) is not itself quite a 
self-contained one. That this is so is sufficiently 
apparent from the abrupt commencement, ‘‘Mr. 
Houlton’s case, singly, differed from all the 
rest,” the truth being that part of the statement 
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of facts is common to this and to sundry other 
cases. 
that such part of the facts will be found, if he 
should need to refer to it, in vol. iii. of the 
* Ruling Cases,’ pp. 329-336. The leading cases 
in the volume on ‘ Patents’ (three of which cases, 
it appears, have not been previously published) 
include several decisions on the recent Patent 
Acts, which are also dealt with to some extent 
in the notes. We observe, by the way, that at 
p. 791 the author of the note would seem to have 
overlooked the fact that the sub-section of the 
Act of 1883 which is there commented on is re- 
pealed by the Act of 1888, and re-enacted in a 
form rendering part of the comment superfluous. 
The leading cases selected for these two volumes 
are mostly important ones, and present an ex- 
cellent view of the leading principles of the law 
in the different subjects comprised. We ques- 
tion, however, whether a place ought to be given 
among ruling cases to such a decision as Lodge v. 
Dicas (vol. xix. p. 724). Ruling cases should be 
such as the practitioner can safely imprint on 
his memory as guides, and to give this case a 
place in the memory would admittedly be to 
familiarize the mind with a most untrustworthy 
decision. 

Law without Lawyers. By Two Barristers. 
(Murray.)—In this thick volume of about seven 
hundred pages the authors have presented a 
general view of English law designed for the 
use of persons who are not lawyers, and intended 
**to enable them to solve for themselves, 
without having recourse to professional assist- 
ance, those legal doubts and difficulties that are 
continually arising in every-day life.” The 
range of the work is most extensive ; it com- 
prises, among other topics, sale, marriage, land- 
lord and tenant, murder and larceny, parish 
councils and ritualism, patents and vivisection. 
On some of these subjects the law is only 
sketched in outline; others are dealt with at 
some length, so that the information given on 
them will no doubt be useful, and may solve 
several practical difticulties. Too often, how- 
ever, the questions which arise in actual life 
present themselves in the guise of complex 
problems which cannot be solved by the know- 
ledge of a few general principles, even aided 
by acquaintance with one or two illustrative 
cases. The book is intended, of course, to be 
kept at hand and consulted in many difliculties 
that may arise over a long tract of time. But 
this consideration brings into prominence the 
defect which ever besets law-books for lay 
readers, and besets them the more seriously 
the longer the books are expected to remain in 
use—the fact that they are certain to become 
in time erroneous in many places, and that it 
is difficult or impossible for the lay reader to 
know which these places are. The wider the 
range of subjects which a law-book comprises, 
the greater is the number of passages in which 
it will speedily become inaccurate, through 
fresh legislation and the reversal or modification 
of old decisions by new ones. Already in the 
interval since the work before us was written 
it has, owing to the legislation of last year, 
come to require alteration under the various 
headings of ‘ Parish Councillors,’ ‘ Reformatories,’ 
‘Employment of Children,’ ‘Summary Jurisdic- 
tion,’ and ‘Sale of Food and Drugs.’ The one 
case which it cites on burglary insurance has 
been reversed, and, indeed, was reversed at 
such a date that the fact might and should have 
been noticed in the volume. Of alterations like 
these a lawyer can keep account. If he has on 
his shelf a law-book which was accurate when 
it appeared, he will either know where he caa 
still trust it, or, if in doubt, he will readily 
bring it up to date by reference to his statutes 
and digests for the intermediate years ; but a 
layman has no such means at hand of correcting 
an old text-book, and, not knowing where to 
trust it, he runs great risk of error when he 
trusts it at all. Such a book as the one before 
us appears to us, therefore,‘ calculated to be of 


The reader should be told (but is not) , 





more use to the lawyer than to the layman for 
whom it is intended. Indeed, it might some- 
times be thought that it was for lawyers that the 
authors were writing. Of what use to a layman, 
seeking light on a statute, is the advice, ‘‘ See 
Eicholtz v. Bannister, 17 C.B., N.S.”? He 
probably has no means of knowing that the 
reference is to vol. xvii. of the Common Bench 
Reports, New Series ; and when he has learnt 
this, he has not the volume at hand, nor, pro- 
bably, a library in which he can find it. There 
is a large mass of sound and useful -information 
packed into this book, and any one who reads 
and masters it will have gained such a know- 
ledge of law as will go to make him a well- 
informed man, and will enable him, so long as 
it continues correct, to solve many simple legal 
questions. We do not, however, anticipate 
that the book will have very much effect in 
saving its readers the expense of lawyers’ bills. 
We notice sundry inaccuracies in it, e.g., the 
misleading statement that ‘‘ generally the evi- 
dence of a husband is not admissible against 
his wife, and vice versé”; but we do not count 
them numerous, considering the large scope of 
the book and the mass of details which it com- 
prises. We must remark that a volume so 
multifarious in its contents should be supplied 
with an ampler index. 

Where to Find your Law. By Ernest Arthur 
Jelf, M.A. (Horace Cox.)—The appearance, 
within three years, of a second edition of this 
work shows with sufficient clearness that the 
need which it was designed to meet is a real 
and a fairly extensive one. The author has 
been at great pains to supply it well and 
thoroughly. He has mapped out the field of 
law into no fewer than fifty-five departments, 
to each of which he gives a separate chapter, 
stating what are the statutes governing that 
department, what are the leading cases (where 
it is material to mention these), and especially 
what are the best text-books to consult for more 
detailed information upon the subject generally 
or some subdivision of it. The present edition 
brings the work up io date, and supplies a few 
omissions that were left in the former. There 
are others yet that might be supplied : thus, of 
the standard works on the law of powers, there 
is no mention of Sugden’s or of Chance’s ; and 
an inquirer who should wish to know of the 
laws specially affecting Nonconformists or 
Roman Catholics would not find himself directed 
to the existing text-books on these subjects. 
There are, however, extremely few topics on 
which some guidance is not here supplied, and 
on many it is supplied most abundantly. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


THovucH Oxford rowing has suffered about as 
severe a defeat this year as any on record, the 
sons of the Isis may comfort themselves with 
a glorious past, set forth with much accuracy 
and fulness in Mr. W. E. Sherwood’s Oxford 
Rowing, just published by Mr. Henry Frowde. 
It is to Mr. Falconer Madan and Sir Courtenay 
Knollysthat the present Treasurer of theO. U.B.C. 
expresses his greatest acknowledgments, although 
every sort of aquatic authority has apparently 
blessed the undertaking. ‘Oxford Rowing’ is 
above all indebted to the University and college 
books, the latter being especially interesting, 
as bringing out traits of collegiate character 
which must have been highly amusing to the 
historian. Naturally the general note of such 
annals is their true sportsmanlike character, 
disasters and triumphs being treated from the 
corporate point of view. ‘There is but one 
exception to this rule of impersonality—one un- 
pardonable sin, and that is breach of training.” 
The Balliol book, 1837, is the oldest record, the 
President’s book being commenced two years 
later. Mr. Sherwood notes how soon the halo 
of antiquity has grown up round boat-racing. 
Boating is frequently referred to at the end of the 
last and beginning of the present century, but 








systematic racing is first recorded in 1815, when 
Brasenose was head of the river. Thackeray 
makes a curious mistake on the point, antedating 
the races by about thirty years in the case of the 
Rev. Bute Crawley. The early notices are often 
quaint to our eyes :— 

‘*A great interest was also excited during the later 
races, occasioned by the presence of the favourite 
boat of the sister University, viz., ‘The Black Prince,” 
The boat is splendidly fitted up, and worthy of the 
noble crew who man her. They most of them appear 
to have attained the age of thirty-five or forty.” 
Thus the Oxford Herald in 1839. The book is 
very complete, both on the constitutional de- 
velopment of the authorities of the river and 
the changes in boats and style of rowing. To 
Fletcher Menzies, in 1841, is credited the intro- 
duction of a long stroke with a catch at the 
beginning. Outriggers were first used in the 
race of 1846. In 1857 the modern style of racing 
boat succeeded the old keeled ships, which 
were generally clinker-built till that time. Sliding 
seats were first employed at Henley in 1872, 
and in the eights the following year. We cannot 
altogether accept a statement that sloping 
stretchers followed the use of slides. We re- 
member them ten years before. The descrip- 
tions of races are accurate where given, and 
the lists correct ; but the account of the races 
between Trinity and University at Henley in 
1862 does not tally with our recollection. It is 
true that Trinity won in the heat for the Grand 
at 12.30, and University reversed the order in 
that for the Ladies’ at 3.30. But the result was 
not the effect of stations, but of the fact that 
in the morning the race was rowed in a wind 
which made the water like Corney Reach in a 
storm, and favoured the heavier men. When 
University, nearly one stone per man lighter, 
won in the afternoon the water was perfectly 
smooth. It might have been mentioned that 
7.23, University’s best time in the following 
year (1863), was a record on fixed seats til} 
Leander’s win in 1870. Apart from infini- 
tesimal details, we have nothing but praise to 
offer the painstaking compiler of these excellent 
records. 


Surely it were time that the notorious ‘‘Jack” 
Mytton, the squire of Halston, Salop, should be 
allowed to rest in peace and to hide himself from 
view in the grave. But no; here is a big book, 
being the Memoirs of John Mytton, Esq., 
by “Nimrod” (Downey & Co.), in a new 
edition, together with R. S. Surtees’s bio- 
graphical account of ‘‘ Nimrod” (otherwise 
Charles James Apperley) himself. In the 
absence of explanation, it may be presumed 
that this republication of what, so far as the 
letterpress is concerned, has received already a 
great deal more attention than the subject de- 
serves, is due to the numerous coloured illus- 
trations, from the original drawings by the 
celebrated Henry Alken. ‘‘It is the first 
instance,” we are told by Mr. Joseph Grego in 
a sort of preface, ‘‘of a sporting work being 
illustrated after this method of reproducing the 
original drawings by direct facsimile in colours 
from the original drawings,” and it is to be 
hoped that the fact may be appreciated ade- 
quately by the public. As it has been thought 
proper to revive the sad story of ‘‘Jack” 
Mytton, a brief account of the unhappy man’s 
career may be of use to anybody who is not 
sufficiently acquainted with it already. He was 
left fatherless at about two years of age, and 
there is reason to believe that he was ruined 
by maternal indulgence till he grew to believe 
that, like Achilles, he was independent of all 
laws, human or divine, physical or moral. He 
was expelled from Westminster and Harrow, and, 
though he was entered at both Cambridge and 
Oxford, he never got any nearer to matriculation 
at either than can be inferred from his ‘‘order- 
ing three pipes of port wine to be sent addressed 
to him at the former.” Everybody must be 
familiar with his behaviour at Westminster, 
when, being a boy of fourteen and a ward in 
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Chancery, with an allowance of 4001. a year, 
he not only spent just double, but had the 
effrontery to ask Lord Eldon, the Chancellor, by 
letter, to increase his allowance as he intended 
to get married, and received the terse reply : 
‘*Sir, if you cannot live on your allowance, you 
may starve, and, if you marry, I will commit 
you to prison.” One cannot help thinking that 
it might have been the making of poor Mytton 
if his domestic guardian had been such a man as 
Lord Eldon, and if the youth could have been 
placed under the supervision of somebody, such 
as Sandow, ‘‘the strong man,” whom he could 
respect. For Mytton worshipped brute force, 
if anything at all, and it is mentioned as one of 
his claims to general admiration that, as he 
grew in years, if not in grace, ‘‘the biceps 
muscle of his arm was larger than that of Jack- 
son’s, the celebrated pugilist,” which, in these 
days of hyper-athleticism, may impress the 
youth of the realm, though his ways of pro- 
ceeding would be considered ‘‘ bad form” at 
present. He is represented also to have had 
more than the average amount of brains, but 
his mode of life was not calculated to bring 
out his intellectual qualities. He was, of 
course, proficient in all kinds of sport ; but one is 
inclined to doubt whether he was a true sports- 
man, for he seems to have been actuated by the 
paltry ambition of making himself conspicuous, 
and of doing something which should astonish 
the groundlings and horrify his more immediate 
friends. He would have liked to appear in- 
sensible to pain as well as to danger, and, as 
was said of the not very estimable Catiline, 
‘* patiens laboris, inediz, frigoris,” for he would 
go wild-duck shooting on the ice in his night- 
shirt, or even in puris naturalibus. Of the 
perils which he went through, quite voluntarily, 
one might draw up a list as long as that enu- 
merated by the apostle Paul, but of a different 
character and for a very different purpose. 
Twice he was married ; but he was not a faith- 
ful husband, and in other respects he did not 
behave well to his wives, notwithstanding the 
natural kind-heartedness with which his friend 
‘‘ Nimrod ” insists upon our crediting him. He 
is said by that same ‘* Nimrod” to have been 
drunk for the almost incredible period of twelve 
successive years, and that statement might 
justify onein wondering how much or how little 
** Dutch courage ” had to do with some of his 
most daring as well as most brutal and disgusting 
achievements; and even his faithful friend 
‘‘Nimrod” has to apologize for him, on the 
ground that he was partly madman and partly 
drunkard. He came of a very ancient family, 
whose name is said to have been written 
Mutton, like that of the respected confectioner 
at Brighton, but the fertune which he 
inherited seems to have _ been greatly 
exaggerated, for ‘‘Nimrod” puts it at about 
10,0001. a year, and an accumulation of 60,000). 
during minority. Our modern millionaires 
would turn up their noses at this, and even a 
mere high sheriff of the present day has been 
heard to remark that ‘‘ no young man can afford 
to marry under 17,0001. a year.” However, no 
matter what the fortune was, the open-handed 
Mytton managed to get through all that was in 
his own power, and to die—of brandy—in the 
Bench, at thirty-eight years of age. Poor 
‘‘Jack” Mytton! ‘*Nimrod” is fond of 
quoting Horace, but does not say, as very well 
might have been said, that Horace’s father 
would have called Mytton ‘‘magnum docu- 
mentum, ne patriam rem Perdere quis velit,” 
and that to Mytton might have been applied 
the lines 

Hunc si perconteris avi cur atque parentis 

Preclaram ingrata stringat mats ingluvie rem, 

Sordidus atque animi quod parvi nolit haberi 

Respondet : laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. 
But the Romans do not appear to have 
bred, or, at any rate, to have commemorated, 
a Myttons, if they existed in Horace’s 
ay. 








Pink and Scarlet, by Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. 
Alderson (Heinemann), is a profusely illustrated 
volume, fullof instruction based upon experience, 
and intended chiefly for the benefit of young 
soldiers, though it may be conned to advantage by 
civilians as well, especially if these latter have 
opportunities of hunting. For the author—who, 
by the way, is a bit of a martinet—has a great 
deal to say, in the style of the celebrated ‘‘ Nim- 
rod,” about costume and other matters, con- 
nected with the proper garniture both of the 
horse and of the rider, which do not con- 
cern the military only. What moved him prin- 
cipally, however, to publication in the present 
instance (for it is not his first venture in print) 
is his deep conviction of the close connexion be- 
tween soldiering and the sort of hunting familiar 
to Englishmen. Nobody is likely to deny the 
existence of that connexion, or to question the 
proposition that a mounted officer is all the 
better for having taken a degree in the more 
or less noble science of fox-hunting 4 l’anglaise. 
The gallant author, however, is so impressed 
with the way in which he considers soldiering 
and hunting to ‘‘dovetail one into the other,” 
as he expresses himself,. that although, as every- 
body knows, it is by no means necessary to hunt 
in pink, he has had his creed symbolized 
upon one of the volume’s covers by causing 
it to be coloured half scarlet — ought it 
not to be ‘‘khaki” in these days ?— and 
half pink, together with a gilt design repre- 
senting warlike arms blended with certain 
implements of hunting. Of course, he has no 
difficulty in backing up his own opinion by the 
authority of such indisputable judges as Sir 
Evelyn Wood and other generals, who insist upon 
the advantage which English mounted ofticers, 
who hunt in time of peace, possess over foreign 
officers whodo not. But even Sir Evelyn Wood, 
as our author admits, acknowledges that it is 
possible—as Kellermann, to say nothing of him 
who was called ‘‘le beau sabreur,” and other 
French officers proved—to become a great leader 
of cavalry without having had anything to do 
with hunting in the shires. It is indisputable, 
too, that Napoleon himself, inexperienced as he 
was in English hunting, had a pretty good ‘‘ eye 


. for a country.” Indeed, it is probable that many 


a@ man accustomed to trudge on foot, such as 
a gamekeeper or a deerstalker, may acquire a 
better knowledge and a sounder judgment of 
the natural obstacles or facilities likely to 
be presented by any kind of ground than are 
acquired generally by the most approved 
rider across country, though he were Asshe- 
ton Smith himself. All this it is well to bear 
in mind, lest the young soldier who cannot 
afford to hunt should be disheartened, for hunt- 
ing is a decidedly expensive exercise. Nor is one 
much impressed by the anecdote which our gallant 
colonel relates concerning the English officer 
on Bourbaki’s staff, for that impetuous and 
courageous ‘‘galloper” might very well have 
failed in his object ; and one would say that, 
when a general sends an order, the first con- 
sideration is that it should reach the person to 
whom it is sent, as soon as possible, no doubt, 
but not at too great a risk. Bourbaki wisely 
had two strings to his bow; if the English 
‘*galloper”’ had broken his neck, the message 
would have arrived most probably, though 
not, as things turned out, so quickly. The 
‘*galloper” had luck. A list and description 
of the plates and illustrations would occupy 
a large amount of space to little purpose, 
but a few of them may be mentioned, just to 
show to what minutiz the author condescends. 
There are representations of a bad seat and of a 
good seat on horseback, of the dress that should 
be worn a-hunting (and he calculates the ex- 
pense), of a badly fitting saddle, of a good 


and well-fitting saddle, of a bad bridle badly . 


put on and of a good bridle well put on, &c. 
That the author is now at the front in South 
Africa increases the interest, if not the value 
of his work. 





REPRINTS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Amonc the recent reprints of the earlier work 
of Tennyson are In Memoriam, edited by H. C. 
Beeching in ‘‘The Little Library” (Methuen), 
and Tennyson in ‘* The Lyric Poets” (Dent), 
edited by Ernest Rhys. Mr. Beeching’s analysis 
and notes are excellent and laudably concise, 
though he cannot resist a fling at Board schools 
and the Omarians. How much Tennyson wisely 
stole from his predecessors is clearly shown. 
Two or three notes might be added of Latin and 
Greek reminiscences. One may fairly recall too, 
in XV., Coleridge’s 


There is not wind enough to whirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan; 


and in XL., Shakspeare’s 
The April’s in her eyes, it is love’s spring. 

‘Event ” also in the final lines of the poem 
might be glossed as ‘‘ issue,” not ‘‘ occurrence,” 
as a notable professor once said, ignorant, it is 
to be feared, of Shakspeare, that it could not be 
so used. The lyrics included in Messrs. Dent’s 
edition are printed in early forms often so 
widely different from the final choice of the 
poet that Mr. Rhys ought to have called atten- 
tion to the fact in his introduction. Speaking 
of a suppressed lyric of Tennyson about Queen 
Anacaona, Mr. Rhys says, ‘‘It is hardly fair 
perhaps to take an early verse which Tennyson’s 
mature taste rejected.” Agreed ; and in the same 
way it is hardly fair to print “ sudden laughters 
of the Jay,” when the poet’s mature taste de. 
cided on ‘*‘sudden scritches of the jay,” doubt- 
less because he had applied laughter to the 
woodpecker, which makes a very different 
sound. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published, in 
their excellent ‘‘ Library of English Classics,” 
The Works of Sterne, 2 vols. Besides ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ and the ‘Sentimental Journey’ these 
include ‘A Political Romance,’ a pamphlet 
about some jobbery in the unedifying York 
ecclesiastical circle, a short Rabelaisian frag- 
ment, and a slight autobiographical memoir. 
Sterne was curiously ignorant, or wilfully care- 
less, about French for one who had been much 
across the Channel, and we are glad to see that 
his characteristic eccentricities in this and other 
trifles have been preserved. The ordinary editions 
pay no attention to such matters at all. In the 
case of the ‘Sentimental Journey ’ some latitude 
is allowable, as Sterne was not in a position to 
revise his proof-sheets. 

Messrs. A. Constable & Co. are bringing out 
as a pendant to their handsome set of Field- 
ing an equally attractive edition of The Works 
of Tobias Smollett, which is distinguished by 
excellent type and paper. The first two volumes, 
containing ‘ Roderick Random,’ are introduced 
by Mr. Henley, whose lively writing finds full 
play in so unconventional a subject as Smollett. 
He concerns himself with biography more than 
criticism, and, going further than Mr. Seccombe, 
often finds the novelist inexcusable, as any fair 
judge must. As to his literary merits, they are 
pretty well recognized by now, but Mr. Henley 
makes all his points graphically. We would 
add that Smollett was a fine maker of phrases, 
though often over-abusive. We wonder Mr. 
Henley, who overflows into foot-notes on 
matters of the time, has been able to resist 
quoting Smollett’s letter, recorded by Boswell, 
which speaks of Johnson as ‘‘ the great CHAM 
of literature.” People have been at variance 
about the style of these novels. Landor could 
hardly read them for ‘‘ oddities of language ”; 
but he was a pedant in such matters, and we 
prefer to see in them ‘‘ good, nervous forth-right 
English,” as Mr. Henley calls it. Dr. Murray 
will have to add to his ‘ Dictionary’ a new verb 
‘*to bemerd” if he takes count of this intro- 
duction. ‘‘Bemire” was the popular eighteenth- 
century word, which seems to mean as much. 
‘‘Dalgatty”” and ‘‘ Varice Preserved” are ob- 
vious misprints in the notes at the foot of the 


page. 
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Mr. Knapp has followed up his edition of 
Lavengro by an equally conscientious edition of 
The Romany Rye (Murray). That his anno- 
tations yield much valuable result it would be 
difficult to assert, but that Prof. Knapp has spent 
much labour on them is manifest. The list of 
gipsy words is, however, distinctly useful. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


TuE definite article in what Mr. John Glyde 
calls The Life of Edward FitzGerald (Pearson) 
is somewhat of an impertinence. The volume 
is a discursive memoir with a good many obvious 
gaps and none of the intimate views one expects 
(or used to expect) in a biographer. Any one 
will easily realize this when he notes that Mr. 
Glyde is authorized to use only a portion of the 
letters which do describe FitzGerald’s real in- 
timate life. Mr. Clodd, who introduces this 
compilation, writes that ‘‘ Mr. Aldis Wright’s 
omissions...... afford Mr. Glyde his opportunity.” 
And so Mr. Glyde has stepped in. One or two 
of his stories are new, but the rest of his book 
is not meritorious ; it involves but little “ funda- 
mental brainwork.” He seems afraid to stand 
alone and hazard a clear opinion. He has used 
reviewers, articles, similitudes. It is safe to 
say of FitzGerald in the country that ‘‘ fertile 
imaginations in such surroundings are never at 
a loss for objects to admire; their enchantments 
multiply ; charm followscharm,” &c. But what 
about that friendship of FitzGerald and Allen, 
similar to the tie which ‘‘must have bound 
Cicero to his friend Scipio”? What Scipio ? 
There were two famous men of that name, both 
dead some twenty years before Cicero was born. 
Gentlemen whose modern education does not 
include outworn foreign classics had much better 
leave them alone. Still, any competent ‘ Life’ 
of FitzGerald should state how far his fine Greek 
and Spanish translations (which he himself 
thought most worth reprinting) are accurate 
and laudable. One would not gather that his 
‘ Bird-Parliament’ was extant at all from the 
account here. There is, of course, a gushing 
chapter on Omar, supported by privately printed 
enthusiasm, but practically no expert knowledge. 
There are nine lines of pretty writing on p. 153 
which ought to be in inverted commas. The 
Bodleian MS. is said to be of ‘‘Shiroz.” Of 
FitzGerald himself there is no definite estimate 
or broad presentment to criticize. The style 
adopted is just what he disliked, full of para- 
phrases like ‘‘ the sage of Chelsea,” ‘‘ the recluse 
of Woodbridge,”"*&c. The word ‘‘he,” it seems 
pertinent to remark, is a good word ; no writer 
of experience is afraid of it. Extraordinary is 
the condition of tolerably familiar names in 
these pages. Is it all the printer’s fault? 
Tennyson is made to say of the popular Persian 
paraphrase, 


Than which I know no version done 
In English more distinctly well. 


** Distinctly well” is divinely prosaic. We hear 
of ‘‘Sevigne ” and ‘* Zhaensdorf.” Spring Rice 
is made into two persons, and the living 
are similarly mauled. A past president of the 
‘*Omar Khayyam Club” introduces the book, 
and Mr. Glyde would seem to shelter himself 
under the zegis of that somewhat naive banquet- 
ing literary concatenation. But why did not 
some of them tell him that Gay did not write 
‘ Beggars’ Opera’? 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. publish a pleasant 
little book by Sir Courtenay Boyle, once private 
secretary to Lerd Spencer, and now permanent 
head of the Board of Trade, entitled Hints on 
the Conduct of Business—Public and Private. 
There is little in the volume which will suit 
mercantile men, but it is valuable to private 
secretaries and to superior clerks in Govern- 
ment offices, as well as readable for the general 
public. The book contains some anecdotes ; 
for instance, one of the Duke of Wellington’s 
habit of noting upon letters, with the prayer of 
which he was unable to comply, ‘‘ E.B.D.”:— 





“ His Grace’s private secretary knew they were 

instructions to express in the most courteous 
terms the regret felt by Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington that his Grace was unable to be of 
service to the writer in the manner desired by his 
letter.” 
Another story concerns a dispute in an office in 
which Mr. A. ‘‘said of his opponent, ‘Mr. B. 
failed to appreciate the force and the energy, 
the justifiable force and energy, of the language 
which I kept back.’” There is a terrible criticism 
of Government oftices and their methods (all the 
more destructive for being apparently written 
seriously and in good faith, without the slightest 
hint of satire) in Sir Courtenay Boyle’s account 
of a difficulty from which private employers are 
free :— 

‘‘A head often hesitates to put work of increased 

difficulty and responsibility on an officer whose pay 
he has no immediate opportunity for augmenting. 
But in private establishments, where the hands of 
managers are more free, it is sound policy to watch 
for, and take, every available occasion for raising 
good workmen to positions of trust and importance. 
Similarly means should exist to a greater extent 
than in the Civil Service for dealing with ineffi- 
ciency which falls short of positive misconduct. 
One of the greatest advantages enjoyed by private 
employers is that of dispensing with service that 
has become worthless. Even they have not an 
entirely free hand, but they can exercise such a 
choice in the selection of agents as will encourage 
good work and prevent the continuance of bad.” 
It seems incredible that the statesmen of this 
country should allow themselves to be hampered 
in dealing with offices by fixed positions and 
rules of promotion which possess virtually the 
force of law; and it is clear that Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, who has served in other Government 
offices besides his present one, thoroughly under- 
stands how the public suffers. The only slip that 
we havenoticed inthe book consists in describing, 
at p. 93, East Africa as South Africa ; but then 
South Africa is in all our minds. 


In the twelve chapters entitled The Trials of 
the Bantoeks (Lane) Mr. G. S. Street has done 
much better than in his ‘ Notes of a Struggling 
Genius.’ He returns to the deliciously ironical 
commendation which made his notable earlier 
suceess, and his snobbish plutocrats, praised by 
@ sycophantie parasite, are most demurely 
damaged by inference. Once or twice he makes 
the mistake of overdoing their bad manners. 
For instanee, the plutocrat’s wife would hardly, 
we think, slap the ears of a gentleman hanger- 
on who brought her a hamper of lunch so mixed 
up as to be unfit food. Society gives self-control 
in such matters, even where polish is absent. 


The Anglo-Saxon Review, Vol. 1V. (Lane), is 
as gorgeous as ever in binding, and the contents 
are becoming of real interest, reaching a higher 
standard than was attained at first. Mrs. Clifford 
contributes a clever little play, and Mr. Herbert 
Paul writes in his usual dashing style about 
Macaulay, but all his points are not convincing. 
It is really a little tiring to hear from Mr. 
Archer so often ‘ What can be done for the 
Drama?’ There is a pretty portrait of ‘‘ Per- 
dita ” Robinson, which is not, however, the most 
attractive in existence. Lady Dorothy Nevill’s 
contribution to intimate history in ‘Some Letters 
and Recollections’ is the most interesting fea- 
ture. The list of subscribers at the end shows 
a warm attachment to the venture in the United 
States. 


THE experiment made at Brook Farm, near 
Boston, U.S., in the forties is familiar to 
English readers through the ‘ Blithedale 
Romance,’ and Mr. L. Swift has published 
through the Macmillan Company of New York 
a careful monograph on Brook Farm. Besides 
Hawthorne, several men afterwards of note in 
America took part in the community which was 
to realize Utopia in Massachusetts—G. Ripley, 
subsequently a well-known journalist ; Charles 
Dana, long the editor of the New York Sun; 
the future Father Hecker, the founder of 
‘* Américanisme,” of whom after his death 
the Jesuits procured the condemnation at 





Rome — ‘‘ Il n’y a rien tel que les Jésuites,” 
as Pascal said —and George Curtis, for 
many years at the head of Harper’s Magazine. 
Mr. Swift is extremely conscientious, and 
has taken much pains with both his narrative 
and the bibliography appended to it; but 
his style is rather cumbrous, and over here his 
book will attract only people particularly 
interested in the United States. 

Messrs. MacMILuan have included Nancy, by 
Miss Broughton, in their ‘‘ Sixpenny Series.” 

We have on our table German Daily Life, a 
Reader, by R. Kron (Dent),—Select Passages 
from Modern French Authors, Advanced Course, 
compiled by L. E. Kastner (Blackwood),—The 
Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Col- 
leges: Ovid, Selections from the Tristia, edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by H. F. M. Simpson 
(Cambridge, University Press),—Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queene, Book VI., edited by Kate M. 
Warren (Constable),—Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It, edited, with Introduction, by R. B. John- 
son (Blackwood),—Man and his Ancestor, by 
C. Morris (Macmillan),—Spring and Autumn 
in Ireland, by Alfred Austin (Blackwood),— 
Hugh Trebarwith, a Cornish Romance, by E. 
Foskett (Fisher Unwin),—The Rise of the New 
Testament, by D. S. Muzzey (Macmillan),—The 
Glory of Life on Earth, by J. M. Gibson, D.D. 
(Freemantle),—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by C. Gore, D.D., Vol. II. (Murray), — The 
Gospel Story, by B. F. C. Costelloe (Sands & 
Co.),—Ethics and Religion, by Sir John Seeley 
and others (Sonnenschein), — Christianity and 
Paganism in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, by 
E. N. Bennett (Rivingtons),—A Month’s Medi- 
tations, by Cardinal Wiseman (Burns & Oates), 
—An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreciation of 
Catholic Mysticism, illustrated from the Writings 
of Blessed Angela of Foligno, by A. Thorold 
(Kegan Paul), —and Du Réle Colonial del Armée, 
by Col. Lyautey (Paris, Colin). Among New 
Editions we have Hymns for the Church on 
Earth, selected by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D. 
(Thynne), —and The Concise English Dictionary, 
by C. Annandale, LL.D. (Blackie). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Rdgar (R. M.), The Genius of Protestantism, 8vo. 6/ 

Evans (W.), An Outline of the History of Welsh Theology, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Holland (H. S.), Old and New, Sermons, cr. vo. 3/6 net. 

Mallock (W. H.), Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption, 8vo. 
7/6 net. 

Ryle (Bp. J. C.), The Christian Race, and other Sermons, 7/6 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
Mawson (T. H.), The Art and Craft of Garden Making, folio, 


21/ net. 
Rea (H.), Donatello, er. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Auchinleck (S. E.), For the Honour of the Queen, and 
other Verses, imp. 16mo. 2/6 net. 
Skeat (W. W.), The Chaucer Canon, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Gerring (C.), Notes on Printers and Booksellers, 10/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Windleband (W.), History of Ancient Philosophy, Transla- 
tion by H. E. Cushman, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Davis (H. W. C.), Charlemagne (Charles the Great), 4/ 
Fitchett (W. H.), How England saved Europe: Vol. 4, 
Waterloo and St. Helena, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Glyde (J.), The Life of Edward FitzGerald, er. 8vo. 7/6 
Mytton (J.), Memoirs of the Life of, by Nimrod, 42/ net. 
Saint-Amand (Imbert de), The Court of the Second Empire, 
translated by E.G. Martin, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Scaife (A. H.), The War up to Date (March 1, 1900), 3/6 
Geography and Travel, 
Austin (A.), Spring and Autumn in Ireland, 8vo. 3/6 
Science. 
Hobday (F. T. G.), Canine and Feline Surgery, 8vo. 5/ 
General Literature. 
Adcock (A. St. John), In the Wake of the War, cr. 8vo. 2.6 
Alden (Mrs. G. R_) and Livingston (Mrs. C. M.), By Way of 
the Wilderness, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Arbuthnot (Sir R. K.), Commander’s Order Book for a 
Mediterranean Battleship, 16mo. 2/6 
Bindloss (H ), Ainslie’s Ju-Ju, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Blake (J. M.), In the Wind of the Day, 16mo. 3/ net. 
Burgin (G. B.), The Tiger's Claw, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Chatterton (G. G.), The Angel of Chance, cr. 8vo. ¢/ 
Cole (R. W.), The Struggle for Empire, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Crockett (S. R.), Joan of the Sword Hand, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Currie (F.), Below the Surface, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Downe (W.), Celeste, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
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Fowler (E. T.), The Farringdons, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Handbook of Stations, Junctions, Sidings, Collieries, Works, 
&e., 4to. boards, 4/6 

Hulme-Beaman (E.), The Experiment of Doctor Nevill, 6/ 

Kennard (Mrs. A.), The Second Lady Delcombe, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mathers (H.), Becky, cr. 8vo. 6/ , 

Nuttall Encyclopedia, edited by Rev. J. Wood, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Oakley (I. C.), Traces of a Hidden Tradition in Masonry and 
Medizval Mysticism, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Perkins (R.), The House of Hardale, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Rodd (R.), A Fighter in Khaki, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Stewart (A. M.) and Christie(E. R.), Fare and Physic of a 
Past Century, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Wedmore (F.), The Collapse of the Penitent, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Weyman (S. J.), Sophia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Ehrlich (A. B.), Mikra ki-Pheschuté, Part 2, 12m. 
Jacoby (A.), Hin neues Evangelienfragment, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brisson (A.), Nos Humoristes, 12fr. 
Lamésangére (P.), Costumes des Femmes Frangaises du 
XIle au XVIIle Siécle, 65fr. 
Lefévre (A.), La Gréce Antique, 6fr. 
Reymond (M.), La Sculpture Florentine: Le XVIe Siécle et 
les Successeurs de |’Ecole Florentine, 25fr. 
Drama, 
Vischer (F. T.), Vortriige: Series 2, Shakespeare-Vortrige, 
Vol. 2, 7m. 
Paleography. 
Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der k. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
Vol. 22 and Vol. 23, Parts 1 and 2, 77m. 
History and Biography. 
Bischoffshausen (S. Frhr. v.), Papst Alexander VIII. u. der 
Wiener Hof, 3m. 
Blum (H.), Persénliche Erinnerungen an den Fiirsten 
Bismarck, 6m. 
Steindorff (G.), Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreichs, 4m. 
Philology. 
Gliese (W.), Kurze Einfiibrung in das Studium des Gotischen, 
2m, 


Science. 
Crocq (Dr.), L’Hypnotisme Scientifique, 15fr. 
Harnack (A.), Geschichte der kénigl. preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 3 vols. 60m. 
Hoff (J. H. van’t), Vorlesungen iib. 
physikalische Chemie, Part 3, 4m. 
General Literature. 
Bréte (J. de la), La Solution, 3fr. 50. 
Caro (Madame P.), Aimer c’est Vaincre, 3fr. 50. 
Kératry (Vicomte de), Paris Exposition, 1900, 2fr. 50. 
Mael (P.), Coeur contre Coeur, 3fr. 50. 


theoretische u. 








COL. DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL. 
Chateau de Bellefontaine, Biarritz, April 8, 1900. 

Co. DE ViLLeBors-MaAREvIL, who was killed 
last week commanding the Boers in the skir- 
mish near Boshof, was a voluminous writer and 
a man of letters of versatile talent. He was the 
author of several novels, including ‘ Sacrifiée,’ 
which was said to be founded on an episode in 
his own life, and ‘ Entre Civilisés,’ in which the 
scene was laid in India, where, during a long 
tour, he had received great hospitality from the 
English authorities. He was also a constant 
contributor to the Correspondant, the venerable 
review of the clerical party, founded under the 
Restoration. In it he did me the honour to 
criticize ‘ France,’ and if I mention the fact, it 
is because the essay which he founded on that 
book was characteristic of all his political writ- 
ings in that it displayed his profound respect for 
English institutions and for the British race. 
His admiration for us went so far that he assured 
me that after his Indian tour he would have 
applied to be naturalized an English subject had 
he been younger. I first knew him at Algiers 
in 1891, just before he became the youngest 
colonel in the French army. He hoped to be 
the youngest general, but successive Ministers 
of War did not encourage his legitimate aspira- 
tions, and a few years later he resigned his 
commission. But though disappointed in his 
career his ambitions were not checked. He 
founded in Paris the association of the Sociétés 
Régimentaires, a big club for sous-officiers who 
had done their military service and resided in 
the capital. He took me to see it last summer, 
and I was much struck with the importance of 
this organization of hundreds of the best class 
of trained soldiers, engaged in civil pursuits, 
organized according to their old regiments, and 
practically under the command of this ambitious 
and brilliant officer. I feel sure that it was the 
future development of this organization, with a 
view to political changes in France, and not ani- 
mosity to the British Empire, which tempted 
him to South Africa. During the year before he 








went out I saw him constantly, as he paid three 
long visits to Biarritz. He was a fluent talker, 
and few days passed without our having lengthy 
conversations on public questions. Last October 
he went straight from my table to catch the 
train which took him on his last journey through 
France before he embarked. He talked of a 
mysterious mission which had been offered to 
him, and I suggested in chaff, knowing his aims, 
that it was connected with the approaching cen- 
tenary of General Bonaparte’s Coup d’Etat de 
Brumaire. No one here had the faintest sus- 
picion of the adventure on which he was start- 
ing, and even his nearest relations were not in 
the secret. His conduct in taking arms against 
the English has been severely judged by certain 
of his countrymen who witnessed his eagerness 
to cultivate English friendships. His action was, 
indeed, inconsistent with his reiterated and 
spontaneous expressions. But his death takes 
him out of the category of less courageous foes 
of England who run no risk of being shot, like 
the French and German journalists who attack 
us, or the English cartridge makers who sold 
ammunition to the Boers in the certainty of its 
being used against us.” All the same, it is in 
the irony of things that the writer who last year 
praised in his last novel ‘‘lhospitalité la plus 
accueillante et l’aimabilité la plus engageante ”’ 
which he had received from English people 
should have wantonly gone forth to risk his 


death from an English bullet. 
J. E. ©. Boptey. 








THE COVERDALE BIBLE. 
April 9, 1900, 

In your ‘Literary Gossip’ of Saturday last 
there is a note concerning the Tite copy of the 
Coverdale Bible of 1535 (to be sold to-day at 
Christie’s). It contains a paragraph in allusion 
to the Ashburnham copy of the same book, 
now in my possession, which is described as 
being ‘‘far from perfect,” and put into a kind 
of parallelism with the other copy. As this 
misrepresents my book, I beg to inform you 
that the latter has no possible superior except 
the Osterley and the Leicester copies, while the 
copy to be sold to-day is simply a good copy of 
the ordinary imperfect type. In my copy the 
only defects are that the first leaf of the dedi- 
cation is in facsimile, as are a small portion of 
the map, a small portion of the twentieth leaf, 
and the initial I of Genesis. 

It is thus, as I have said, better than all other 
copies of the book except the Osterley and the 
Leicester, and it is even in some respects 
superior to the latter of these two. 

Pray excuse me for troubling you with a 
correction which seems of some importance to 

BERNARD QUARITCH. 

*,* The defects enumerated in the Ash- 
burnham Sale Catalogue in connexion with the 
copy of the Coverdale Bible are as follows: 
‘Title and dedication to Henry VIII., initial 
of the first chapter of Genesis, top corner of 
folio xii and part of the map facsimiled by 
Harris; margins of first 17 leaves and of 
3 leaves at end mended.” We should regard a 
book with all these defects as ‘‘ far from perfect,” 
but we cheerfully leave Mr. Quaritch and 
Messrs. Sotheby’s cataloguer to reconcile the 
two enumerations. 








THE ANCIENT NAME OF SMITH. 

Amone the yet unpublished curiosities of 
the Petrie papyri is a list of names connected 
with the manufacture of beer ((vfos), which we 
know to have been a popular drink in ancient 
Egypt. These names have a figure after each 
of them, so that the document is evidently an 
account of what each had done, or of what he 
had to supply. Many of the names are so odd, 
and so unlike either Greek or Egyptian names, 
that we suspect them to be abbreviations, which 
merely indicate the full name and perhaps the 
father’s name. Even so, the slight variants we 





find in the often-repeated list give us but oc- 
casional help. There is one which appears 
regularly in the same form, and of which we 
can give no further explanation. It is the name 
Smith—unmistakably written 2y6. We have 
never found anything like it before, and it is 
surely worth telling the many distinguished 
bearers of the name that there was a man known 
as Smith in the twentieth year of the third 
Ptolemy, 227 B.c., and that he was occupied in 
brewing beer or in selling it. Is there any 
other English name comparable to this in 
antiquity ? J. P. Mawarry. 








THE CROMWELL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
FOR NASEBY. 


THE excellent project for the formation of a 
Cromwell Memorial Library at Naseby has been 
welcomed by the Parish Council of the village. 
The books and pamphlets which have been con- 
tributed will probably be formally handed over 
to the Council about Whitsuntide. Among the 
latest additions is the welcome gift of various 
original pamphlets by the Congregational 
Library Committee of the Memorial Hall, 
London. Among the more interesting and 
valuable are :— 

His Majesty’s Answer to the Petition of Parlia- 
ment concerning the Disbandment of His Guard, 
May, 1642. 

His Majesty’s Answer to the Petition of the Lords 
and Commons presented at York, June, 1642. 

Plaine English: or a Discourse concerning the 
Accommodation, the Armie, and the Association, 
1643. 

An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons for 
raising Horse and Foot for the Garrison of Glou- 
cester, May, 1644. 

The Four Bills sent to the King to the Isle of 
Wight to be passed, March, 1647. 

The Army Remonstrance, Nov., 1648. 

A Short Discourse between Monarchical and Aris- 
tocratical Government, 1649. 

A Declaration of the Parliament of England, Sept., 
1649, 

A Second View of the Army Remonstrance,. 
W. Sedgwick, 1649. 

A Declaration of the Lord General [Cromwellj and 
his Council of Officers, showing the Grounds and 
Reasons for the Dissolution of the Late Parliament, 
1653. 

A Declaration of His Highness [Cromwell] show- 
ing the Reasons of their Proceedings upon Occasion 
of the Late Insurrection and Rebellion, 1655. 

Speech in Parliament of Richard Cromwell, Jan., 
1658/9. 

The Army’s Plea for their Present Practice, 1659. 

The Speeches, Discourses, and Prayers of Col. 
Barkstead, Col. John Okey, and Mr. Miles Corbet 
(Regicides), 1662. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Sornespy, Witkinson & Hopce. 
sold last week the stock of H. 8S. Nichols, 
Limited, some books in which were interesting 
and realized good prices: Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 331. 10s. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, 


first edition, large paper, 1807, 251. Dorat, 
Les Baisers, 1770, 181. Hore B.V.M., MS. 
on vellum, illuminated, Sec. XV., 491. a 

eles- 


Latina, MS. on vellum (1180), 18/. 10s. 
tina, Calisto et Melibea, Barcelona, 1525, 131. 5s. 
Hals’s History of Cornwall, Part IT. (all pub- 
lished), 1750, 15/. 10s. Lafontaine, Contes, 
1762, 231. 10s. Le Rommaunt de la Rose, 
Paris, 1538, 151. Office de la Semaine Sainte, 
Henrietta of England’s copy, 1662, 101. Owen 
on Communion, fine English morocco binding, 
1700, 311. Horse, on vellum, fine illuminated 
MS., See. XV., 761. V. Hugo’s Novels, 
complete and unabridged, 28 vols., imperial 
Japanese paper, with the Gallery of Illustra- 
tions, 1895, 407. Lafontaine, Fables, first edi- 
tion, Paris, 1668, 301. 10s. Shakespeare, Fourth 
Folio, 1685, 351. Total of two days’ sale, 
2,0151. 6s. 6d. : 

The copy of the Coverdale Bible which we 
mentioned last week was sold on Monday by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods for 3001. 
The other lots of note in the sale, which was 
that of the library of the late Mr. J. ©. Haslam 
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and other properties, were: Paul et Virginie, 
1806, with six plates after Moreau, &c., a pre- 
sentation copy from Mlle. Virginie St. Pierre to 
Abbé Richard, 201. Hans Holbein, Portraits 
of the Court of Henry VIII, 1792, with 
memoirs by E. Lodge, 201. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Works, second series, 200 fine plates, 
proofs, 1865, 40). First Folio Shakspeare, 
1623, with several leaves in facsimile, 1701.; the 
Second Folio, 1632, wanting several leaves, 251. ; 
the reproduction of the First Folio, edited by 
Howard Staunton, 1866, 301. Hore Beate 
Mariz Virginis, a MS. of the fifteenth century 
by a French artist, 117 leaves, each with 
floriated borders, and 17 fine miniatures, 4901. 
W. S. Gilbert, a folio containing the original 
drawings for the illustrations to ‘Songs of a 
Savoyard,’ 351. 








AN UNKNOWN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY POET. 
Il. 

In 1699 a little book stole into existence, the 
title of which is as follows: ‘‘ A Serious and 
Pathetical Contemplation of the Mercies of God, 
in several most Devout and Sublime Thanks- 
givings for the same. Published by the Reve- 
rend Doctor Hickes...... ”"* Neither at the time 
of its publication nor since does the book seem 
to have attracted any attention, though it is 
not without its noticeable points. It is written 
in a kind of measured or numbered prose, but 
three poems in verse are included in its con- 
tents One of these was included amongst the 
additional poems which were printed at the end 
of my friend Mr. Brooke’s edition of Giles 
Fletcher’s ‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph.’ 
Mr. Brooke drew my attention to this poem 
(as he had previously drawn Dr. Grosart’s) as 
having some resemblance in style to the 
‘Divine Raptures.’ I quite agreed with him 
here, and when I was made acquainted with 
the other poems published in the ‘ Contempla- 
tion’ I needed no other evidence to convince 
me that they and the ‘ Divine Raptures’ were 
by one and the same author. Still, this dis- 
covery carried us but a little way, for it left us 
ignorant of the author’s name. Fortunately, 
however, the address ‘‘ To the Reader” gives 
us a short character of him. He was, we are 
told, ‘‘a divine of the Church of England, of 
a very comprehensive soul and very acute 

” H 


parts...... e 
“was very affable and pleasant in his Conversation, 
ready to do all good offices to his Friends, and 
Charitable to the poor almost beyond his ability. 
But being removed out of the country to the service 
of the late Lord Keeper Bridgman as his Chaplain, 
he died young, and got early to those blissful Man- 
sious to which he at all times aspired.” 
With the clue here furnished only patience and 
perseverance were needed in order to discover our 
author. Of course this was not done without 
some trouble ; but eventually Mr. Brooke, who 
from first to last deserves the greatest credit for 
the pains he has taken in the matter, found in 
Wood’s ‘ Athenz Oxonienses’ the information 
of which we were in search. From Wood we 
learn that the name of Sir Orlando Bridgman’s 
domestic chaplain was Thomas Traherne. He 
was, we are told, the son of a Hereford 
shoemaker, was a Commoner of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1652, where he took one de- 
gree, and became M.A. in 1661, about which time 
he was made rector of Credinhill or Crednell, in 
Herefordshire. Afterwards he became domestic 
chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgman and minister 
of Teddington. He died at Teddington about 
three months after the death of his patron, and 
was buried there on October 10th, 1674. He 
was the author of two books, ‘ Roman Forgeries’ 
(1674) and ‘ Christian Ethicks ’ (1675), the latter 
not being published until after the author's 
death. 

I -have already said that I was convinced by 
the evidence of style alone that the author of 





* This title was doubtless the invention of the bookseller, 
whose name, it is interesting to remark, was Samuel Keble. 





‘Divine Raptures’ and ‘A Serious and Pathetical 
Contemplation’ was one and the same. This 
evidence, however, might not be so convincing 
to every one as it is to me, and it is fortunate, 
therefore, that other evidence is available. In 
the MS. volume ‘ Centuries of Meditations ’ the 
following poem is found :— 

His Power bounded, greater is in might 

Than if let loose 'twere wholly infinite. 

He could have made an endless Sea by this, 

But then it had not been a Sea of Bliss ; 

Did water from the centre to the skies 

Ascend ’twould drown whatever else we prize: 

The ocean bounded in a finite shore 

Is better far because it is no more; 

No use nor glory would in that be seen ; 

His Power made it endless in esteem. 

Had not the Sun been bounded in its sphere, 

Did all the World in one fair flame appear, 

And were that flame a real infinite 

’T would yield no profit, splendour, nor delight : 

Its corps confined and beams extended be 

Effects of Wisdom in the Deitie. 

One star made infinite would all exclude, 

An Earth made infinite could ne’er be viewed ; 

But one being fashioned for the other’s sake, 

He, bounding all, did all most useful make : 

And, which ie best, in profit and delight, 

Though not in bulk, they all are infinite. 
These verses, in a somewhat altered and 
amended shape, form part of a poem which is 
printed in ‘ Christian Ethicks ’ :— 

Power well bounded is more Great in Might 

Than if let loose ’twere wholly infinite. 

He could have made an endless Sea by this, 

But then it had not been a Sea of Bliss ; 

A Sea that’s bounded ina finite shore 

Is better far because it is no more. 

Should Waters endlessly exceed the Skies 

They ’d drown the World, and all whate’er we prize. 

Had the bright Sun been infinite its flame 

Had burnt the World and quite consumed the same: 

That flame would yield no splendour to the Sight, 

’T would be but darkness though ’twere infinite. 
The rest of the passage differs but little 
from the first version, and therefore I need 
not quote any more of it. Upon the whole, the 
evidence that Thomas Traherne and no other 
was the author of the three MS. volumes now 
in my possession is, to my mind, quite irre- 
sistible ; and I think every one will agree with 
me in this when the complete proofs are before 
them. 

Let me, in conclusion, quote from ‘ Centuries 
of Meditations’ a sentence which would, in my 
opinion, have been sufficient to prove that 
Traherne was a true poet even if he had never 
written a line of verse :— 


“You never enjoy the world aright till the Sea 
itself floweth in your veins, tillyou are clothed with 
the Heavens. and crowned with the Stars: and per- 
ceive yourself to be the sole heir of the whole world, 
and more than so because men are in it who are 
every one sole heirs as well as you.” 

Does not this sentence contain, in essence, 
everything that has been, or will be, said as to 
the relation between man and nature when 
viewed through the eyes of the poet? Every- 
thing that Wordsworth, Shelley, and Tennyson 
have said on the subject is but an amplification 
of this one phrase ; and it is the text from which 
all lovers of nature to the end of time may derive 
their inspiration. BERTRAM DOBELL. 








THE RELIGION OF THE SLAVS. 


In the interesting and scholarly criticism of 
‘The Rise of the Russian Empire,’ in your issue 
of March 3lst, the doubt is raised, anent the 
religion of the Slavs, whether the earlier pan- 
theism was ever effectually extinguished by the 
introduction of Christianity. ‘‘ Merged” in 
the worship of the new religion was the theory 
I committed myself to, and in this connexion 
I should like, in a spirit of inquiry rather than 
controversy, to give an instance of what seems 
to me an analogous case of apparently irrecon- 
cilable religious systems surviving side by 
side. Among the yeomen and peasantry of 
the west of England, where Christianity in its 
most rigid dogmatic form flourishes, I imagine, 
as hardily as anywhere in the kingdom, there 
still lingers a genuine and practical belief in 
witches and black and white magic, presumably 
a relic of a much earlier cult. 

Here, then, a lively and earnest faith in the 
dogmas of Gospel Christianity is run success- 





fully in double-harness with belief in the tradi- 
tions of goblin-lore, and I venture to suggest 
that it is on similar lines that old-time pagan 
rites and superstitions have survived in Russia 
under the shadow of the Orthodox Church. 

In the matter of the race-affinity of the 
Borussians I am open to conviction ; my autho- 
tities for classing them with the Lithuanians 
were mainly Antonovitch and Sergie Solov’ev, 
but I notice that Kropotkin, in his article on 
‘ Lithuania’ in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
gives the same classification ; which makes me 
the more remorseful if I have furthered so 
substantial an error. 

Without wishing to dispute here the vexed 
question of spelling, I may remark that in the 
rendering ‘‘Kreml” I have a distinguished 
forerunner in M. Waliszewski. 

H. H. Munro. 








Litetrarp Ghossip. 


Lavy RusseEtt, the mother of Sir George 
A.C. Russell, the present owner of Swallow- 
field, in Berkshire, has written a monograph 
on ‘ Swallowfield and its Owners.’ Swallow- 
field was in the hands of the Crown at an 
early date, and its history is connected with 
the names of several kings and queens and 
princesses of England from Katherine, the 
dumb child of Henry III., to the six wives 
of Henry VIII. The park was a famous 
breeding - ground for the king’s horses 
under Edward III. Its tenants include 
the families of St. John, Beauchamp, 
Arundel, and Despencer. Amongst the 
old descriptions of the place is one by John 
Evelyn, who planted some trees there. 
Horace Walpole visited Swallowfield, and 
Lord Chatham spent his holidays there 
from Eton. 


Mr. Murray is to publish Prof. E. B. 
Tylor’s Gifford Lectures, delivered in Aber- 
deen in 1889-90 and 1890-91, under the 
title of ‘The Natural History of Religion.’ 
They have been revised and in great part 
rewritten since that time. 


Dr. Dunzsar Incram, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the auther of ‘ Who Fears to speak 
of ’98 ?’ has in the press ‘A Critical Exami- 
nation of Irish History,’ in which he will 
endeavour to “replace the False by the 
True.’ The volume deals with the 240 
years which elapsed between the Eliza- 
bethan conquest and the Union. Messrs. 
Longman publish the monograph. 


Mr. W. J. Forp is editing ‘ A History of 
Middlesex County Cricket’ which Messrs. 
Longman will publish. A portrait of Mr. 
V. E. Walker forms the frontispiece. 


TuERE are two interesting Thackeray lots 
in the library of the late Mr. James Hornby, 
which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell on the 23rd and 24th inst. One 
comprises the Snob, Nos. 1-11, complete, 
1829, and the Gownsman, seventeen numbers, 
also complete, 1829-30. The other lot con- 
sists of the first volume of the Corsair, ex- 
tending from March, 1839, to March 7th, 
1840, all published. It was edited by N. P. 
Willis and T. O. Porter, and in this periodical 
first appeared eight letters by Thackeray, 
which were afterwards re-edited and pub- 
lished in the ‘Paris Sketch-Book,’ 1840. 
These letters were, as Thackeray says him- 
self, his ‘‘ first appearance before an Ameri- 
can public.” There are other contributions 
from Thackeray’s pen besides the letters 
from Paris, one at least of which, an 
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amusing burlesque of Carlyle’s style, has 
never been reprinted. 

Mr. Murray is giving to the histories of 
South Africa, which are growing, ‘ Leading 
Points of South African History,’ from 
1486 to March 30th, 1900, chronologically 
arranged, with a full classified index of 
events, by Mr. E. A. Pratt. 

Mr. Hernemann has in preparation, in 
connexion with Messrs. Hachette of Paris 
and Messrs. F. Stokes of New York, a 
cheap guide to Paris and the Exhibition, 
which will be published almost immediately, 
and which claims to be extraordinarily en- 
cyclopeedic in its composition. It will be 
fully illustrated, containing numerous por- 
traits, maps, and plans. 

As the original autograph MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ has now passed into the possession 
of Eton College, it may not be uninteresting 
to recall the fact that it has occurred at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on two occasions. At the 
dispersal of the Gray collection of books and 
MSS. in 1854 the ‘Elegy’ went for 131/., 
which was regarded as an abnormally high 
amount at the time. In May, 1875, it was 
again sold, this time for 230/., the purchaser 
being the late Sir William Fraser, Bart., 
who generously bequeathed it to Eton. 
There are long notes on the subject of the 
MS. in the Atheneum of January 15th and 
June 5th, 1875. The MS. of Scott’s ‘ Mar- 
mion,’ which Sir William Fraser bequeathed 
to the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, was 
purchased by the late Mr. Harvey, on com- 
mission for Sir William, at Messrs. Christie’s 
in July, 1867, for 191 guineas. It came 
direct from Cadell’s collection to the auction- 
room. 

Ir is strange that a memoir of General 
Jacob, of Jacobabad, should not have been 
written long ago. He was a scientific in. 
ventor, an indefatigable student, and a 
master in mechanics. No man was more gene- 
rally gifted, for he was distinguished both 
as a soldier and administrator, and the pen 
came as readily to his hand as the sword. 
He brought peace and prosperity to one of 
the most unsettled tracts in Central Asia, 
and as he led watercourses from the Indus 
over the barren wastes the desert receded, 
and his enduring monument is his city of 
Jacobabad. His strategical genius antici- 
pated the schemes of defence which have 
since been carried out in Beluchistan and 
on the North-Western Frontier. He foretold 
the Mutiny his warnings might have averted. 
His denunciation of abuses, though it raised 
him up a host of enemies, had far-reaching 
effect in subsequent army reforms. Mr. Innes 
Shand is going to publish in May, through 
Messrs. Seeley, a biography of this remark- 
able man. The quantity of papers he left 
behind him was great, and Mr. Shand has 
had free access to them. 


Mr. Hicuam writes :— 

‘* All readers of Du Maurier’s ‘ The Martian’ 
will remember the titles of the books published 
by the peerless hero of that realistic romance, 
but few will strain the illusion so faras to desire 
to possess copies of the books themselves. 
However, it would seem as if there is at least 
one collector of such dream-literature, for in 
a very recent issue of a booksellers’ journal— 
which I need not more exactly specify—a 
confrére—who shall here be nameless—adver- 
tises his desire to purchase ‘Josselin’s Sar- 
donyx,’ but betrays a lingering doubt by adding 





‘(7 title).’ Moreover, a similar compliment 
was paid, within my experience, to Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, when an American literary agent 
eark inquired for ‘The Idols of the Market 
lace’ !” “ 


Mrs. Rose Crawsuay offers this year 
three prizes for the best essay on ‘ Manfred,’ 
two for the best on ‘Heaven and Earth,’ 
three for essays on the ‘Ode to Napoleon 
Buonaparte,’ ‘Ode on Waterloo,’ and 
‘Napoleon’s Farewell,’ three for essays on 
‘The Revolt of Islam,’ three for essays on 
‘ Hellas,’ and one for an essay on ‘ Isabella; 
or, the Pot of Basil.’ Essays must be sent 
before June Ist, and the prizes will be 
awarded in August. 


Messrs. WARNE & Oo. have in the press 
and will issue on the last day of the month 
a novel by Max O’Rell (M. Paul Blouét), 
entitled ‘ Woman and Artist.’ The scene of 
it is laid in St. John’s Wood. 


Mr. G. Larner, secretary of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, the 
Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, and the Book- 
sellers’ Seaside Holiday Home, has removed 
his offices from No. 48 to No. 23, Pater- 
noster Row, and all communications should 
in future be sent to the new address. 


Tue Zimes announces the decease of Dr. 
Knighton, the author of ‘The Private Life 
of an Eastern King,’ an account of the 
Court of Oudh, which was much read at the 
time of its publication five-and-thirty years 
ago. He also wrote a history of Ceylon, 
two volumes of travels in Ceylon, and two 
others of ‘ Tropical Sketches.’ 


Mr. T. Cann Huaues writes :— 

‘*There is a small error in your otherwise 
excellent account of Canon Atkinson of Danby 
in your issue of April 7th. The Coucher Book of 
Furness was not issued by the Surtees Society, 
but forms vols. ix., xi., and xiv. of the new 
series of the Chetham Society.” 


Tue Berlin Oriental Seminary begins its 
session on April 25th, and the Colonial 
Office ought to notice that a special feature 
is the attention paid to African languages, 
which there is no opportunity of learn- 
ing in England. It is unnecessary to say 
that the Imperial Institute makes no effort 
to provide such instruction, while at Berlin 
classes are announced in Swahili, Herero, 
Duala, Ephe (Ewe), and Hausa, as well as 
a course of lectures by Dr. Velten introduc- 
tory to the study of Kinyamwezi, Kihehe, 
and Kikami, and also on the method of re- 
ducing unwritten Bantu languages. Four 
students appear to have passed successful 
examinations in Swahili at the end of last 
session. The excellent text-books issued 
by the Seminary seem likely to extend its 
usefulness beyond the official sphere for 
which it is in the first place intended. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Ordinance No. 1, University of 
Edinburgh (3d.); Education, England and 
Wales, Returns showing the Expenditure 
from the Grant for Public Education, the 
Number of Public Elementary Day Schools 
on the Annual Grant List, &c. (8d.); Revised 
Instruction issued to Inspectors and ap- 
plicable to the Code of 1900 (4d.) ; Statistical 
Tables relating to the Colonies for the Years 
1894-5-6 (6s. 103d.); and Minute of the 
Board of Education, dated April 6th, estab- 
lishing Higher Elementary Schools (3d.). 





SCIENCE 


—~—— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Central Station Electricity Supply. By Albert 
Gay and C. H. Yeaman. (Whittaker & Co.)— 
This volume is better written than many of the 
‘* Specialist’s Series ” to which it belongs. The 
arrangement of foot-notes is distinctly good, 
for here details are relegated for reference by 
some readers only. The historical introduction 
is excellent, and should form pleasant reading 
to many who take a general interest in the 
subject. Here we have the fact mentioned that 
at an early period in experimental electric 
lighting each lamp was supplied independently 
from a separate dynamo machine. As the 
authors state, the year 1882 marked the period 
at which the first Electric Lighting Act was 
passed. This Act, however, was not at all of 
an encouraging nature to those proposing to 
embark capital in electric lighting with any 
notion of a satisfactory return. On the other 
hand, patenting and the settling of patents were 
rife about this time. Any so-called improve- 
ment on existing apparatus or systems was at. 
once patented and made much of by the com- 
pany promoter for the purpose of extracting 
money from a confiding public; and in spite 
of the brilliant prospect held out in the pro- 
spectuses of big dividends to those who would 
purchase shares in the various undertakings, 
the unfortunate shareholder was, in the majority 
of cases, doomed to disappointment, and dearly 
paid for his experience. The distrust in the 
public mind engendered by unfortunate specula- 
tion was without doubt largely the cause of the 
depression which at once ensued. Was it not only 
to be expected that such wild enthusiasm and 
reckless speculation should result in a corre- 
sponding reaction, let alone the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Act referred to? From 1883 tu 
1888 things were almost at a standstill, when 
the passing of the Electric Lighting Amend- 
ment Act was the signal for the further pro- 
motion of companies and application to Par- 
liament for the necessary powers. In the year 
1889 the number of electricity-supply under- 
takings doing actual work was very small ; and 
the enormous advance which has been made 
during the ten years ensuing is fully demon- 
strated by the fact that there are at the 
present time in Great Britain over one 
hundred companies and local authorities 
engaged in the business, whose joint capital 
expenditure amounted at the close of 1898 
to over 11,000,000/. While electric light- 
ing has been making rapid progress the gas 
engineer has not been idle. Prior to the 
introduction of electricity for lighting purposes, 
the only forms in which gaslight was known to 
the general public were the ordinary batswing 
burner and the Argand burner. Improvements 
were, however, quickly introduced, and the 
Wenham sunlights, Bray, Sugg, and Siemens 
burners were soon in general use; while 
recently the boom in Welsbach incandescent 
burners has called attention to yet another 
attempt on the part of gas to oust its rival out 
of the field. These burners are at present to be 
seen in thousands, but they will gradually dis- 
appear. The colour of the light is considered 
by experts most trying to the eyes, and the 
mantles are certainly exceedingly fragile, while 
they possess the disadvantage—common to all 
forms of gaslight—of consuming the life-support- 
ing oxygen, and rendering the air unfit to 
breathe. Since the advent of the electric light 
the standard of illumination looked for has 
enormously increased both for street lighting 
and domestic purposes. It is now universally 
recognized as the only light that conforms with 
the laws of hygiene; and, provided it is 
judiciously and properly used, it can usually 
compete with gas in price, without considering 
the fact that the cost of redecoration to rooms 
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and damage to books, &c., is saved, as weil as 
many a heavy doctor's bill. The book before 
us dwells on these and other points connected 
with the matter, and the chapters are divided 
into the following subjects: Powers and Regu- 
lations, Electricity Supply and Electricity 
Works, Prices and Methods of Charging, Direct 
Systems of Supply, Converted Systems of 
Supply, Steam Generators and Plant, Electrical 
Equipment, Switch Gear and Regulating Ap- 
pliances, Distribution, Mains and Services, 
Street Lighting, Running and Management. 
Altogether we can highly recommend Messrs. 
Gay and Yeaman’s treatise, not only to the 
technical, but even in some measure to the 
general reader. The dream of the electrical 
engineer—of the ultimate conversion of heat 
with electrical energy in such a manner that 
the loss in engine, boiler, and dynamo will be 
avoided—seems almost as far from realization as 
ever it was, and should it eventually be realized 
it will probably prove the result of a slow pro- 
gress of development that will not materially 
affect the interests of existing undertakings. 


Billiards Mathematically Treated. By G. W. 
Hemming, Q.C. (Macmillan & Co.)—That a 
study of this curious and interesting essay should 
render any real service either to amateur or to 
professional billiard-players we very much doubt ; 
but there is no question as to its merits from a 
purely mathematical point of view. The ex- 
planations of the different strokes and of their 
effects are clear and well illustrated by diagrams ; 
but they are too technical for the comprehension 
of all but advanced mathematicians. ‘‘ There is 
no one of the conclusions,” says the author, ‘‘ to 
which science has led us, and, perhaps, no one 
to which science could lead us, which has not 
been arrived at by rule-of-thumb by players who 
have not professed any scientificknowledgeatall.” 
This is also our opinion. But we cannot agree 
with the author when he goes on to say that, 
“‘for comparatively untrained players, they 
have, moreover, some practical value,” and that 
amateurs ‘‘may find it much easier to obey a 
law the reason of which they have grasped, than 
to follow a rule merely because a highly deve- 
loped billiard-marker has told them to do so.” 
We suspect that even the mathematical player 
would feel more confidence in the ‘‘rule-of- 
thumb ” than in his scientific formula, if the two 
happened to disagree, and actual experiment 
seemed to confirm the former rather than the 
latter. But the author says that the two do not 
disagree ; in that case the player would naturally 
follow the simpler and easier to remember, 
without troubling himself as to its why and 
wherefore. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE next meeting of the German Astro- 
nomische Gesellschaft will be held at Heidel- 
berg from Wednesday, August 8th, to Saturday, 
August 11th, under the presidency of Prof. 
Seeliger, Director of the Munich Observatory. 

A Catalogue of 3,007 Stars for the Equinox 
1890 0, formed from observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, during 
the years 1885 to 1895, under the direction of 
Dr. Gill, Her Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape, 
has been received, together with a Reference 
Catalogue of Southern Double Stars, compiled by 
Mr. R. T. A. Innes, Secretary of the Cape 
‘Observatory. 

The volume of Astronomical and Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, for the Year 1897 has just been 
published, together with separate issues of 
Greemvich Magnetical and Meteorological Ob- 
servations and Greenwich Astronomical Results. 
They are printed in the same form as those for 
preceding years, and the star-catalogue contains 
the places, reduced to the beginning of 1900 
«the epoch of the next ten-year catalogue, of 
which 1897 will be the first year), of no fewer 
than 4,924 objects. The volume is very large, 
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‘though there is no appendix. ‘There are a 


number of micrometric measures of double stars, 
and the solar spots and facule are regularly 
observed with the photoheliographs (the un- 
avoidable gaps at Greenwich being supplied by 
observations in India and Mauritius), and their 
positions and areas measured. 


The Nautical Almanac has recently been 
published for 1903, its contents and arrange- 
ment being generally the same as in the pre- 
ceding year, Part I. (issued separately) con- 
taining such data as are more particularly 
required for navigation purposes. The only 
fundamental change is that the heliocentric 
places of Mars, as well as of Mercury, Venus, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, are now deduced from the 
tables in the ‘ Astronomical Papers of the Ame- 
rican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac,’ whilst 
those of Uranus and Neptune are, as before, 
from Le Verrier’s tables in ‘ Annales de 1’Ob- 
servatoire Impérial de Paris.’ There will be 
an annular eclipse of the sun on March 28th, 
but it will be quite invisible in Europe, and the 
line of centrality will be confined to a part of 
North-Eastern Asia, and a total solar eclipse on 
September 21st, which will be visible only in 
the extreme south, near the Antarctic Circle. 
There will be also partial lunar eclipses on 
April 11th and October 6th, the former and 
longer of which will be wholly visible in this 
country, as the middle (when 0°97 of the moon’s 
diameter will be obscured) takes place at thirteen 
minutes past midnight by Greenwich time. 

Vol. xxxii., part 2, and vol. xxxiii. of the 
Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Har- 
vard College have been received. Of these the 
former contains a number of visual observations 
of the moon and planets by W. H. Pickering, 
brother of the Director, and Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy ; these include studies of several 
lunar craters (particularly Linné, respecting 
which so much was said in 1866, and evidence 
of alteration is here shown by traces left on the 
photographic plates), two total lunar eclipses, 
and Comet I., 1892, which was discovered by 
Prof. Swift on March 6th in that year. 
Vol. xxxiii. contains the results of a number of 
miscellaneous researches made during the years 
1894 to 1899, photometric observations of small 
planets, observations of variable stars and 
nebulz, photometric observations of comets and 
of the satellites of Mars, &c. 

We have received No. 12 of vol. xxviii. of 
the Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani, and the first number of vol. xxix. The 
former contains, besides some notes, a continua- 
tion of the spectroscopical images of the sun’s 
limb to the end of July, 1899; the principal 
paper in the latter is by Signor Mascari on the 
solar protuberances and their heliographical 
latitudes which were observed at Catania during 
the year 1899. 








SOCIETIES. 
Royau.— April 5.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair. — The Astronomer Royal was elected a 


Member of Council in place of Mr. G. J. Symons, 
deceased.—The following papers were read : ‘ On the 
Weight of Hydrogen desiccated by Liquid Air,’ by 
Lord Rayleigh, —‘ Combinatorial Analysis: the 
Foundations of a New Theory,’ by Major Mac- 
Mahon,—‘ Uber Reihen auf der Convergenzgrenze,’ 
by Dr. E. Lasker,—‘ Extinct Mammalia from Mada- 
gascar: I. Megaladapis insignis, sp. un.,’ by Dr. C. I. 
Forsyth Major,—‘ The Kinetic Theory of Planetary 
Atmospheres, Part I.,’ by Prof. Bryan,—‘ Observa- 
tions on the Effect of Desiccation of Albumin upon 
its Coagulability,” by Prof. J. B. Farmer,—and 
‘Further Note on the Influence of the Temperature 
of Liquid Air on Bacteria,’ by Messrs. A. Macfadyen 
and 8S. Rowland. 





GEOLOGICAL.—April 4.—Mr, J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. C. G. W. Lock, W. 
tofe, A. G. Smith, and T.S8. Wilson were elected 
Fellows.—The following communications were read : 
‘Additional Notes on some Eruptive Rocks from 
New Zealand,’ by Mr. F. Rutley,—and ‘ On the Dis- 
covery and Occurrence of Minerals containing Rare 
Elements,’ by Baron A. E. Nordenskidld. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, — 
April 4.-Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair—Dr, 
Winstone exhibited two copper medals dated re. 
spectively 1794 and 1795. These medals were issued 
to commemorate the trial and acquittal on the 
charge of high treason of Thomas Hardy and Isaac 
Eaton, and they afford interesting evidence of the 
great political struggle existing at the period between 
the landed proprietors and the trading classes. De- 
scriptive of these medals Dr. Winstone read a valu- 
able paper on the political history of Parliamentary 
reform. — The Hon. Secretary announced that 
rm annual meeting would be held on May 2nd at 

30 P.M. 





ARCH Z OLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—April4.—Sir H.H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. Miller Christy 
exhibited and described a rubbing of an incised slab 
to Jehan de Trouville, date 1305, at Héricourt-en- 
Caux, Normandy ; also rubbings of priests from the 
churches of Middleton and Bradwell, both dated 
1349 and of foreign origin.—In illustration of Mr, 
Christy’s paper, Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited 
several other rubbings of incised slabs from various 
parts of England.—The President read a paper on 
‘The Cyclic Poems and the Homeric Question,’ try- 
ing to show that the Greek romantic epos relating 
to the tale of Troy and the story of Thebes was pre- 
served originally in a mass of poetry afterwards 
known as Cyclic, and that these so-called Cyclic 
poems, instead of being younger thar the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, were really earlier avi older. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey were actually pirtions of the 
old epos glorified and put into splendid shape by 
a master poet, Homer, whose mate were already 
at hand in a shape very like the saalled Cyclic 
poems; and the author argued that t!g3 two poems 
just mentioned presuppose and take fr: granted the 
stories told in the Cyclic poems. Hq examined at 
length the evidence for attributi these latter 
poems to the several authors to wicjn they have 
been assigned, and tried to show thatyhe evidence 
on the matter is contradictory d late and 
worthless ; that in early times thes*{ poems were 
treated either as anonymous or 2 id to Homer 
himself; that they are very old, s%d_ were the 
principal mine from which old Greek 
tragedians took their subjects, from which 
the early potters took theirs ; -¥e compared 
them in regard to the [liad and Ody ‘With the posi- 
tion of medieval romances towar th poems as 
Malory and the ‘Idylls of the Kin Dr. J. Wick- 
ham Legg read a paper on the g a Papal cap 
and sword to Henry VII. The paps contained a 
transcript of a Cotton manuscri iyscribing the 
arrival of the Pope’s Cubicular { 
cordia) in England and the cerem 
the cap and sword at St. Paul’s in 
of 1488. The speech made by the © 
occation had been preserved by t 
and the divine service had been foun 
into a Pontifical in the University 4 
bridge. During the ceremony a Losdon fog had 
come on, “so that no man of a greaé season could 
tell where the king was.’’ A second giit of the same 
decorations was also made to the same king by 
Alexander VI. on All Saints’ Day, 1496 ; and a third 
by Julius II. at Midsummer, 1505. Other English 
sovereigns had also received the same, and the paper 
ended with an attempt to explain the appearance of 
these gifts to sovereigns from the ceremonies of the 
Papai chapel on Christmas Eve.—Messrs. Baylis, 
Green, and Hope took part in the discussion. 
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ZOOLOGICAL.— April 3,—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P, 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to the Society’s 
menagerie during the month of March.—Mr. G. E. H 
Barrett-Hamilton contributed a paper entitled ‘Notes 
on Mus sylvaticus and its Allies, Subspecies, and Geo- 
graphical Variations.’ Several new subspecies were 
described, viz., M. 8. wintoni, of Western Europe, to 
replace the name of jflavicollis, now shown to be a 
synonym of J/.s. typicus; M. s, celticus, a small 
dark form from Western Ireland and some other 
localities; I. s. princeps, a large bright form 
from Roumania; MW. s. tawricus, a small red form 
from Asia Minor; WV. s. pallipes,a pale form from 
Turkestan ; and M. s. draco, a bright Chinese form. 
The subspecies of Mus sylvaticus already known 
were enumerated and described, and among them was 
included the fossil WZ. lewisi, Newton. Mus argenteus, 
Temminck, was regarded as the representative of 
Mus sylvaticus in Japan, and the position of the fossil 
M. orthodon, Hensel, was discussed. An attempt 
was made to correlate the variations of Mus sylva- 
ticus with those of other mammals of similar distri- 
bution, and even in some cases with those of birds, 
mollusca, and lepidoptera, and some of the general 
problems of mammalian variation were touched 
upon.—A communication was read from Mr. Stanley 
S. Flower on the mammals of Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula. The number of species enumerated in 





the paper was 160, of which 15 were Primates, 
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7 Carnivora, 7 Insectivora, 42 Chiroptera, 36 
Rodentia, 16 Ungulata, 5 Cetacea, 1 was a Sirenian, 
and 1 an Edentate. Numerous field-notes, contain- 
ing the results of the author’s personal observations 
of these mammals, were added. — Mr. A. Smith 
Woodward communicated a paper by Dr. Einar 
Loénnberg on a piece of skin found along with the 
remains of Grypotherium in Cueva Eberhardt, Pata- 
gonia, A detailed description and comparison of 
the specimen led to the belief that it belonged to 
the extinct horse (Onohippidium).—Dr. W. G. Ride- 
wood added a note on the structure of the hair 
bordering two equine hoofs, probably foetal, found 
in the same cave by the La Plata Musenm expedi- 
tion. The hair agreed in most respects with that de- 
scribed by Dr. Lénnberg. and thus seemed to con- 
firm his determination.— Mr. C. Warburton exhibited 
and described a new attid spider, Mantisatta tru- 
cidans, the chief characteristic of which was the 
possession of predaceous front legs, the spines 
being so arranged as to form a prehensile weapon. 
It had been taken in Borneo. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— March 21.—Mr. C. O. Water- 
house, V.P., in the chair—Mr. R. T. Cassal, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Mr. E. A. Elliott, Mr. H. Wil- 
loughby Ellis, Mr. J. H. Keys, the Rev. W. J. 
Leigh Phillips, Mr. H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn, and 
Mr. C. J. Watkins were elected Fellows.—Mr. R. 
McLachlan exhibited an extraordinary aberration 
of Enallagma cyathigerum, Charp, taken by Mr. 
Morton at Glen Lochay. The remarkable feature 
consisted in the predominance of black over blue 
in the coloration of the abdomen.—Mr. M. Burr 
exhibited a macropterous variety of Xiphidium dor- 
sale, Latr., captured by Mr. Harwood near Clacton, 
yemarking that the fact of this species presenting 
a macropterous form was apparently unrecorded 
hitherto.—Mr. W. J. Kaye exhibited Nyssia hispi- 
daria, an asymmetrical specimen taken on Wimble- 
don Common, the left forewing of which was perfectly 
developed but extremely small, and the left hind- 
wing slightly more elongated than the right hind- 
wing.—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a tube which 
formed the entrance to a nest of a Trigona, sent 
trom Singapore by Mr. H. N. Ridley. It was about 
15 in. in length, of a resinous substance, but more 
waxy toward the end, which was spoon-shaped. He 
also exhibited a portion of the resinous mass formed 
within the trees by these bees, and stated that one 
of these masses sent from Penang by Mr. Ridley 
weighed 15lb. The true nest of the Trigona con- 
sists of an irregular mass of cells filled with honey, 
quite distinct from the resinous formation.—A paper 
was communicated by Mr. W. H. Ashmead, Assistant 
Curator of the U.S. Natural History Museum, on 
‘The Aculeate Hymenoptera of the Islands of 
St. Vincent and Grenada, with Additions to the 
Parasitic Hymenoptera, and a List of the Described 
Hymenoptera of the West Indies.’ 





CHEMICAL. — April 5.— Prof. J. M. Thomson, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
‘The Liquefaction of a Gas by Self-cooling : a Lecture 
Experiment,’ and ‘Note on Partially Miscible 
Aqueous Inorganic Solutions,’ by Mr. G. S. Newth, 
—‘The Decomposition of Chlorates: II. Lead 
Chlorate,’ by Mr. W. H. Sodeau,—‘ The Interaction 
of Mesityl Oxide and Ethyl Sodiomethylmalonate,’ 
by Mr. A. W. Crossley,—‘ The Bromination of Ben- 
zereazophenol,’ by Messrs. J. T. Hewitt and W. G. 
Aston,—' A New Glucoside from Willow Bark,’ by 
Dr. H. A. D. Jowett,—‘ Mixtures of Dry Silver Oxide 
and Alkyl Iodides as Alkylating Agents,’ by Dr. G. 
Druce Lander,—and ‘The Fusion of Dihydroxy- 
stearic Acid with Potassium Hydroxide,’ by Mr. 
H. R. Le Sueur. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 27.— 
Mr. C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers and Mr. T. V. Hodgson were elected Fellows. 
—A discussion took place on ‘Native Life and 
Customs in Sarawak,’ opened by Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
who illustrated by a number of lantern-slides the 
river scenery of the Baram district, and the way 
in which travel was accomplished. He then de- 
scribed the houses, which are built on posts 10 to 15 ft. 
high ; each house consisting of a long verandah, in 
which nearly all social life goes on, and on to which 
the separate groups of living rooms open by doors 
from the back parts of the house. The verandah is 
often decorated with carvings and painted boards, 
and artistic ornamentation, which varies from tribe 
to tribe, is widely applied to objects of daily use. In 
the verandah often hang trophies of skulls of de- 
ceased enemies, which are kept warmed by a fire 
burning beneath them, and are associated with 
charms and other objects ; among them are occasion- 
ally stone implements, which are explained as the 
teeth and nails of the thunder god. Down the 
whole length of the building runs a partition, 
separating the verandah from the dwelling-places of 
each family. The wooden images, posts, and sacred 
stones which lie outside the houses, and are culti- 








vated with offerings on important occasions, were 
also illustrated and discussed, and many of the 
industries and habits of the people themselves.— 
Mr. Hose, Resident of Baram in Sarawak, ex- 
hibited a number of slides illustrating the different 
tribes of his district and their pursuits; and in 
reply to questions, based on the statements of Bock 
and other travellers that cannibalism existed in 
Borneo, said that there were indeed cases in which 
human flesh was eaten, but that he did not think 
that they could be fairly counted as cannibalism. 
1. Sometimes the coeaie cut off strips of flesh 
from their enemies, but these were not eaten, but 
stored in bamboos and given as an offering to the 
hawks who gave the omens which permitted the 
expedition. 2. The rare occasions when human 
flesh was eaten were cases of chronic illness, when 
a small piece was administered medicinally, and 
only swallowed by the patient with every sign of 
abhorrence. 3. In Dutch Borneo the natives did very 
rarely roast or eat human flesh ; but the practice has 
been stopped by the Dutch. 4. When a male child 
approaching puberty fell very ill, it was thought 
necessary to keep him alive even at the sacrifice of a 
daughter, and in such a case a sister might be sacri- 
ficed and a piece of the flesh given to the boy to 
eat. A large part of Mr. Hose’s collection of native 
clothing, utensils, manufactures, and cult objects 
wa3 exhibited and explained to the meeting.—At 
the forthcoming meeting on Tuesday, April 24th, 
Prof. Haddon will give a similar account of the 
researches of the Cambridgé Expedition to Torres 
Straits, and Dr. Rivers will describe a genealogical 
method of collecting social and vital statistics, 
which he used successfully during that expedition. 





MATHEMATICAL.—April 5.—Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham, V.P., in the chair—Mr. F. W. B. Frankland 
was elected a Member.—The Misses B. M. and F. E. 
Cave Browne Cave and Mr. R. W. Hudson were ad- 
mitted into the Society.—The following communica- 
tions were made: ‘On the Addition Theorem for 
the Bessel Functions, by Mr. H. M. Macdonald,— 
‘The Orthoptic Loci of Curves of a Given Class,’ 
by Mr. A. B. Basset,—‘The Uniform Convergence 
of Fourier’s Series,’ by Prof. Love,—and ‘ Exten- 
sions of Orthogonal and Boolian Covariants,’ by 
Major P. A. MacMahon.—A paper on ‘ Weierstrass’s 
Canonical Reduction of a “Schaar” of Bilinear 
Forms’ was received from Mr. Bromwich. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Microscopical, 8. —‘ Demonstration on the Structure of some 
Paleozoic Plants,’ Mr. W. Carruthers. 
Tuvns. Historical, 5. 
— Linnean, 8 —‘Alpine Vegetation of Tibet and the Andes,’ 
Messrs. W. Botting Hemsley and . W. Pearson; ‘Some 
Mosses from China and Japan,’ Mr. E. S. Salmon. 


Wen. 








Stience Gossiy 


On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society celebrated its jubilee, having 
been founded on April 3rd, 1850. A com- 
memoration meeting was held in the afternoon 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, Dr. C. Theodore 
Williams in thechair. There was a large attend- 
ance, including delegates from a number of other 
scientific societies. In view of the jubilee the 
late Mr. G. J. Symons was elected President at 
the annual meeting on January 17th, but owing 
to his being seized with paralysis he was obliged 
to resign the office. Mr. Symons had, however, 
prepared an address giving a brief history of 
the Society, which Dr. Williams read, and then 
added some remarks of his own in appreciation 
of Mr. Symons and also on the work of the 
Society. Dr. Williams, in concluding his address, 
stated that Mr. Symons had bequeathed to the 
Society 200/., as well as the bulk of his large 
and valuable library. Congratulatory addresses 
were delivered by Prof. J. J. Thomson on be- 
half of the Royal Society; by Mr. E. B. Knobel, 
President, on behalf of the Reyal Astronomical 
Society; by Mr. J. J. H. Teall, President, on 
behalf of the Geological Society; by Mr. R. C. 
Mossman, on behalf of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society; and by Mr. A. Wynter Blyth, 
on behalf of the Sanitary Institute. Prof. 
G. Hellmann presented an address from the 
German Meteorological Society, and also spoke 
of the valuable work done by the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society. 

In the evening a conversazione was held at 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
in Piccadilly, the guests being received by the 





President and Mrs. Theodore Williams. An 
exhibition of meteorological instruments, &c., 
was arranged in the banqueting room, and lan- 
tern demonstrations were given by Mr. T. C. 
Porter, of Eton, showing the growth of eclipse 
of the shadow of the Peak of Tenerife by the 
shadow of the earth; by Col. H. M. Saunders 
on clouds ; and by Mr. W. Marriott on meteoro- 
logical phenomena and portraits of Presidents 
of the Royal Meteorological Society. 

THE recent death of Mr. George Highfield 
Morton, of Liverpool, removes an excellent local 
geologist, who amidst the cares of a business life 
devoted his leisure to the advancement of his 
favourite science. A second edition of his work 
entitled ‘The Geology of the Country around 
Liverpool’ appeared in 1891 ; and the following 
year the Geological Society of London awarded 
to him the Lyell Medal. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed for the pur- 
pose of founding a society among the members 
of the German and Austrian Alpine Club for 
the protection and cultivation of Alpine plants, 
whose existence is seriously threatened by th2 
ever-increasing host of tourists. The committee 
will meet at Bamberg. 








FINE ARTS 
The Church Bells of Huntingdonshire, their 
Inscriptions, Founders, Uses, Traditions, 
fc. By the Rev. T. M. N. Owen. Illus- 
trated. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


Tue Rector of Woodwalton is fortunate 
in being able to add to the growing census 
of English church bells a survey of the 
possessions of Huntingdonshire, a county 
which, though one of the smallest, is excep- 
tionally wealthy in bells, for while antiquaries 
have frequently deplored the indifference 
or the idleness of those parsons to whom 
application has been made for accounts of 
the contents of their steeples and towers, 
Mr. Owen writes: ‘I never had occasion 
to complain of ‘no answer,’ eventually, 
to any letter of inquiry addressed to local 
authorities.” It is true that the bells of the 
county are limited in number owing to 
the fact that it now possesses only ninety- 
nine churches. These contain 379 bells. 
There are, however, only four rings of eight 
bells each, while there are twenty-one of five 
bells each, and twenty-three of four bells; 
so that forty-eight churches contain 229 bells 
out of the total of 379. This proportion is 
unusual. The number, four, of sanctus bells 
is likewise unusual, but in an opposite 
sense, in an agricultural county, where 
one would expect a greater number of 
them—old customs, and the reverence which 
attaches to them, generally leading to the 
passive neglect, if not the active preserva- 
tion, of whatever attaches to usages so re- 
mote as those in which the sanctus bells 
were employed. Sad to say, but one 
sanctus bell survives in its original cote, 
that at Great Stoughton, but it is not used. 
Four rings of eight bells each affirm the 
poverty of the county; but when we find 
that of the grand total not fewer than 
sixty-four are what writers on bells call 
“ancients,” that is to say, dating from 
before the year 1600, and that as many 
as forty-eight are prior to the Reformation, 
we are more than justified in congratulating 
our author. 

To this satisfactory state of things Mr. 
Owen hardly did adequate justice when he 
wrote of it as follows :— 
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‘The number of ‘ancients’ is, accordingly, 
rather more than one-sixth of the entire 
number; a fair record on the whole. Two 
causes have resulted in the disappearance of 
ancient bells—the wear and tear of centuries on 
the bells themselves, and the facilities for re- 
casting in favour of bells more suitable for 
change-ringing offered at two local foundries and 
at Stamford and Peterborough, hardly more 
distant.” 


There is a touch of pathos in the latter part 
of this passage which only bell-lovers can 
adequately appreciate. 

The wear and tear of bells is, under fair 
usage, very slight; but recasting is almost 
as bad as ‘restoration’? — indeed, only 
superior to it in the fact that it abolishes 
antiquity altogether, and does not favour 
the production of forgeries. This process 
has been chiefly due to the craze for change- 
ringing which obtained in England between, 
say, 1750 and 1830—a bad period, when 
uproar did duty for music. 

Mr. Owen sets forth the rules by which 
tyros may judge of bells when they find 
them. These rules could not be explained 
without diagrams, and we therefore pass on 
to mention that in Huntingdonshire he found 
stamps upon bells which reproduce those 
portraits of Queen Philippa and Edward III. 
found in many stone carvings of the 
fourteenth and later centuries, and evi- 
dently in use long after the royal pair 
were laid in their tombs in the Chapel of 
the Confessor. Other writers on English 
bells have met with these curious and 
manifestly authentic likenesses, which are 
among the earliest trustworthy works of the 
sort. Indeed, the king’s face is similar to 
that upon his coins. When our author 
comes to inscriptions he offers a great treat 
to campanologists, the beautiful black-let- 
tering on the treble bell at Abbot’s Ripton, 
which, so far as he and we know, is unique 
in being 
Non Venit Ad Veniam Qui Nescit Amare Mariam. 

Inscriptions like the following have been 
found elsewhere: ‘‘ Sancta Caterina ora pro 
nobis,” ‘‘ Sum Rosa pulsata Mundi Katerina 
vocata,’’ and ‘‘ Hoc in Conclaue Gabriel nunc 
pange Suaue”; and Huntingdonshire fur- 
nishes them or their like in the usual propor- 
tion. ‘‘ Johannes est nomen eius” is a 
quotation from the Vulgate applied at 
Haddon toa bell, and a scarce form of direct 
nomination. In this shire are to be found 
the castings of several old friends, some of 
them hailing from Billeter (7.e., Belleter) 
Street, London. Certainly Mr. Owen’s 
plan of grouping certain bells under their 
founders’ names is convenient. Thus we 
hear of Henry Jordan, of the Fishmongers’ 
Company, using a new stamp upon a treble 
at Steeple-Gidding, while on other bells of 
his we have escutcheons containing the 
cross-keys (of St. Peter) and the dolphin, 
which refer to his Company, the laver-pot 
and the bell, indicating his craft as a caster 
of metal, and the wheatsheaf, which is a 
badge of his own. The bell is of the long- 
waisted kind which favoured tolling and 
opposed change ringing. Happy was Mr. 
Stahlschmidt when, for his ‘Surrey Bells,’ 
he discovered the will of Henry Jordan 
(1468), whereby he left much property to 
his Company, who administer it to the 
present day, only a small part having gone 
out of their hands. It is manifest that he 





was in a large way of business. Great was 
the joy among campanologists when, as we 
remember well, the will of another distin- 
guished belleter was unearthed :— 

‘* William Culverden, of London, whose rebus 
was for a long time unexplained, but at last was 
elucidated by Dr. Tyssen and Dr. Raven, has 
two representatives remaining [in Huntingdon- 
shire] possibly out of three, for the middle bell 
has been missing time out of mind, at King's 
Ripton. More is known of him than of some, 
and yet we would gladly know more. He lived 
at Houndsditch. His date is from 1513 to 
1522-3, in which latter years his will was proved. 
It is printed in Dr. Raven’s later Cambridge 
volume, and the discovery of it at once ex- 
plained the meaning of his rebus. Previously 
‘Daw,’ ‘Sparrow,’ ‘Peacock,’ ‘Bird,’ et hoc 
genus omne had been called into requisition. But 
the old English ‘ Culver ’=pigeon, at once ful- 
filled the name given in the will, and explained 
the ‘dé’=den, and the whole rebus reads 
plainly enough now, ‘In Domino Confido’ [in 
the Lord put I my trust. How say ye then to my 
soul that she should flee as a bird unto the hill ? 
Ps. xi. 1], ‘ William Culverden founder.’ ” 

It is when the reader comes to the chapter 
on the local uses of bells that he lights on 
the most popular elements of this monograph. 
In it we are told that the majority of the 
Huntingdonshire sextons, who are, it seems, 
ex officio bell-ringers, adhere to the old- 
world custom of sounding the so-called 
‘passing bell,” which is really a death- 
knell, in the manner still in vogue, where 
it is sounded at all, in metropolitan 
steeples, 7.¢., three times three for a man, 
three times two for a woman, and, accord- 
ingly, three times one for a child. Out of 
the first-named of these practices arose, it 
is said, the phrase that ‘‘nine tailors make 
a man,” which is usually explained as 
more properly signifying ‘‘ nine tellers make 
a man.” Mr. Owen is not satisfied with 
this explanation, which certainly is unsatis- 


factory. He is anxious to spare the feelings | 


of the injured craftsmen, and on that account 
he favours the Dorsetshire form of the 
proverb, which describes the final strokes of 
the series as “ tailers,’”’ because they come in 
at the end of the performance. The last 
form is, in our opinion, much too local to be 
taken into account, and especially as we 
quite willingly accept the aspersion on the 
tailors as a feature of that popular humour 
which as early as Shakspeare’s time reckoned 
them as less manly than Hercules or Theseus. 
Our author has been at prodigious pains to 
discover the many variants in his county 
of the passing- bell; from these it is 
manifest that no rule exists as to its 
ringing. It is curious that in many 
places the demise of a woman is an- 
nounced on a treble bell. A summoning- 
bell, addressed to those who should attend 
a funeral, is rung at Abbotsley, Swineshead, 
Ellington, and Leighton Bromswold. There 
is considerable variety in the use of bells 
on Sunday in Huntingdonshire; the prac- 
tice of ringing for matins on that day is, 
of course, medieval. At King’s Ripton, 
Wistow, Stilton, and elsewhere, they have 
a useful custom of ringing a church bell at 
8 A.M., in order that all the clocks in the 
parish may be set right. At Wistow people 
ring on November 5th ‘‘loud enough to 
call up poor Guy.” ‘ Pancake bells” are 
still sounded on Shrove Tuesday in several 
places. ‘‘Gleaning bells” are, as elsewhere, 
falling out of use. There are priests’ 








bells_at Ramsey, Overton Longueville, 
and Brampton. The curfew survives at 
Huntingdon All Saints’, St. Mary’s, God- 
manchester, and Ramsey —at the last. 
named place it is rung at 7 P.M. instead 
of 8; at the other two places the con. 
tinued existence of the curfew (which of 
course, as every one ought to know, dates 
from long before the time of the Normans) 
is due to legacies no board or commission 
has yet veilliell with. Traces of oven bells 
occur at Waresley and Keystone alone in the 
county, which is regrettable, especially as 
the custom to which they refer is not for- 
gotten in various parts of Devonshire. At 
Keystone the man who had charge of the 
public oven was an enthusiast, who, when 
his oven was fully heated, was wont to go 
through the village, armed with a handbell, 
which he rang loudly, and recited a quaint 
set of verses, inviting folks to bring their 
bread, made of the gleaned wheat, to be 
baked. 

Most counties excel Huntingdonshire in 
the pathos and poetry of the inscriptions 
on their church bells — inscriptions not a 
few of which have a noble grandeur and 
a simplicity which are profoundly moving. 
Such sentences as that on the second bell 
at Graffham, ‘‘Sum Rosa pulsata Mundi 
Katerina vocata,” which we have already 
quoted, and at Wyton, are comparatively 
rare, 80 that we are actually cheered by find- 
ing at Hilton the homely ‘‘ Maria Magdalene 
wil sing sweetli befoor Cune Mereli after 
1604” on the first bell. The church is dedi- 
cated to the Magdalen, and her bell thus 
appealed to the parishioners in their at- 
tempt at a rhyme. This book contains a 
considerable body of extracts from old 
parish account-books concerning bells, their 
hanging, repairs, and the apparatus for 
ringing them. ‘Salite oyle” was in fre- 
quent request; much beer was paid for 
when national victories were celebrated; 
and at Buckden five acres, more or less, of 


| land were called the Bell- Rope Piece, because 


the impropriator thereof was bound to find 
ropes for the parish bells “as often as need 
requires.” 








Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian Society. Vol. XV. 
Part II. (Kendal, Wilson.) — These Trans- 
actions, ably edited by the late Chancellor Fer- 
guson, maintain a high level both in quantity 
and quality. The longest medizeval contribu- 
tion in the present part is that on ‘ Effigies in 
the Diocese of Carlisle,’ by Canon Bower. 
Every eftigy in the diocese is believed to be 
here described, and of most of them illustra- 
tions are given from drawings. Complete 
monographs of this character are greatly to be 
encouraged, and would increase the value 
of archeological Transactions, affording the 
student, as they do, an exhaustive account of 
his subject within a given district. This Society 
is fortunate in enjoying for the Roman remains 
in which its field of work is so rich the services 
of so able an expert as Mr. Haverfield, who is 
responsible for no fewer than five papers in 
this part. The results of the last five years’ 
work on the Roman wall, as summed up by 
him, are rather negative than positive, for, 
although they include the discovery at one part 
of a new and mysterious wall of turves, they 
are chiefly important as disposing of the view 
that the ‘‘ vallum” was a military work or was 
connected with a road. A Roman altar, found 
in Bewcastle churchyard a year ago, and dedi- 
cated to Cocidius, is here illustrated and described 
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by him, as are the Roman inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones preserved at Tullie House, Carlisle, 
together with a Romano - Gaulish statuette 
found in that locality. An interesting article 
on a different subject is that of Messrs. Colling- 
wood and Rogers on ‘ Lost Churches in the 
Carlisle Diocese,’ in which they endeavour to 
recover from local place-names traces of early 
Celtic Christianity in the district. Mr. Colling- 
wood further describes the remarkable cup 
found in Ormskirk churchyard, which he claims 
as the work of a Greek artist, executed in 
England for some Old English patron before 
the Norse invasions. Chancellor Ferguson 
himself contributed a valuable paper on the 
tokens of West Cumberland, and Mrs. Hodgson 
sends some useful notes on the Roman wall 
excavations. 

Here They are Again! ! more Stories. By 
Jas. F, Sullivan. Illustrated. (Downey & Co.) 
—The only objectionable parts of this book are 
its title and its villainous cover. The tales 
of which it consists are full of spirit, various in 
all respects, that is they are tragic, grotesquely 
exaggerated, replete with local colour and move- 
ment, sentiment and chivalric passion. Magical 
and supernatural influences, partaking of Teu- 
tonic weirdness, grim wizardry, and shuddering 
terror, inspire ‘ The Purring of the Mill.’ ‘ The 
Return of the Primrose’ is a dainty story of a 
damsel's fancies and the humours of a butterfly 
and a bee. ‘Bob Robinson’s New Nest’ is, 
though a little tedious, not apart from nature 
in respect to the construction of that worthy’s 
domicile in a gardener’s beard, and a domestic 
tragedy of a complicated sort. ‘The Dragon 
Errant’ is a travesty of knightly adventures with 
monsters, a hermit, a model dragon, and a veiled 
rebuke for a damsel who hawked at all sorts of 
birds, ‘‘not because she wanted them to eat, 
but for the fun of it.” ‘The Return of Mr. 
Primrose’ and ‘Slymeals’ pleasantly make up 
the series of excellent and exciting legends, 
which are better and certainly more finished 
than the author’s previously published ‘Flame 
Flowers’ and ‘Here They Are!’ The cuts, 
which in default of an artist’s name to all of 
them we ascribe to Mr. Sullivan himself, are 
first rate. 








NOTES FROM ROME, 


Tue pavement of the Comitium in front of the 
Senate-house, which has lately been cleared from 
the last layer of rubbish, is a curious palimpsest. 
We can see at one glance three—if not four— 
pavements at various levels, each one retaining 
traces of the special arrangements to which the 
Comitium was subjected during the period to 
which the pavement itself belongs. Thus, in 
the last floor but one we perceive signs of a line 
of columns or of pedestals running parallel with 
the front of the Curia at the foot of the steps. 
These steps are enclosed and separated from 
the public section of the Comitium by a 
marble screen or transenna. A gutter runs 
along the transenna, to carry off the rain-water 
from the steps. And when all these things 
and all these marks were covered by a fourth 
and last and uppermost stone floor, a beautiful 
fountain was set up in front of the main door, 
and the gutter taken advantage of to lay the 
lead pipe which carried the water for the jet. 

Nothing is left of the fountain except the 
lower basin, which collected the drippings of 
the tazza above, and the foundations of the 
octagonal pedestal or support of the tazza. The 
history of the fountain is, at all events, very 
interesting. 

When the colossal recumbent statue of a river 
god known by the name of Marforio was re- 
moved from its old haunts by S. Martina to 
the Capitol, a granite basin was found under it, 
buried deep in the rubbish by which the 
Comitium was then covered. The exact spot 
where the find took place about 1544 is marked 
to the present day by a marble tablet, put up at 





the expense of Bartolomeo Marliano, the great 
topographer of the time of Paul III., over the 
door of the house opposite S. Pietro in Carcere, 
and next to the church of S. Martina. And 
while the old Marforio, the loquacious and witty 
partner of Pasquino, was getting possession of 
his new seat on the Capitol, the granite ‘‘conca,” 
or basin, lay abandoned on the site of the 
Comitium until 1593. On October 22nd of that 
year the §.P.Q.R. obtained from Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese a piece of ground near the 
‘*three columns” (of Castor’s Temple), where 
the basin was set up, and furnished with 
a copious jet of the acqua felice which Pope 
Sixtus V. had just gathered from the springs of 
Pantano. Here the basin was allowed to remain 
until 1817, when Pius VII. and his architect, 
Giovanni Antinori, removed it to the Quirinal, 
and set it up at the foot of the obelisk between 
the two horse-tamers. I wonder if we shall ever 
see the fountain restored to its classic position 
before the Curia. 

I do not think I have mentioned yet in these 
notes the find in the same Comitium of a sort of 
tribune or platform, made with marbles and 
blocks of various kinds, cemented with mud, a 
work undoubtedly of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury after Christ. I feel inclined to identify 
this clumsy structure with the hustings where 
Popes were elected in those dark days, and their 
election solemnly proclaimed. Such was the 
scene witnessed by the ‘‘ Sacerdotes...... opti- 
mates militiz...... cives honesti, omnisque populi 
romani ccetus,” on August Ist, 768, when Chris- 
topher Primicerius proposed, and the assembly 
sanctioned, the nomination to the Chair of 
St. Peter of Stephen, Cardinal of Santa Cecilia, 
against Philip, priest of the church of San Vito 
in Macello, the candidate of the Langobard party. 
The ‘ Liber Pontificalis’ says that these events 
took place ‘‘in tribus fatis,” the popular name 
given to the Comitium after Diocletian’s time, 
derived probably from the group of the three 
Sibyls, which Pliny classifies among the earliest 
work of sculpture in Rome. 

Among the materials employed in raising this 
platform there are three pedestals of imperial 
statues—the first dedicated to Maximian, called 
‘fomnium virtutum exemplum”; the second 
to Constantine the Great by Appius Primianus, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse ; the third to Theo- 
dosius by Ceionius Rufius Albinus, Prefect of 
the City a.p. 389. 

Another fragment of the edict issued a.p. 368 
by the Prefect Tarracius Bassus against certain 
tradesmen, whose conduct had given offence to 
the authorities, has been discovered near 
Faustina’s Temple. This celebrated document— 
a description of which is to be found in Bull. 
Arch. Com., 1891, p. 345 sq. ; 1892, p. 19 sq.— 
preserves not only the name and profession of the 
offenders, but also their address; hence its great 
value to students of Roman topography. The 
addresses are given sometimes in the adjective 
form, such as ‘‘Clivumpullensis,” ‘‘ Statua- 
valerianensis,” ‘‘ Vicocorvensis,” ‘‘Sacraviensis,” 
&c.; sometimes as a ‘‘locus a quo,” like ‘‘de 
ara Matidi(a)e,” ‘‘de Circum ” (sic), ‘‘de Amphi- 
theater ” (sic), &c. The newly found fragment 
contains the names of three shopkeepers— 
Danubius, Tiburtinus, Ursacius—from the second 
region (?Secundenses) ; of a Lawrence Taber- 
narius, whose address is too fragmentary to be 
understood ; and, lastly, of an A¥liocrates ‘‘ de 
Sicinino.” 

Sicininum was the title in the fourth century 
after Christ of the section of the Esquiline on 
which the Basilica Sicinini, or Liberiana ad 
Preesepe, now S. Maria Maggiore, was built 
A.D. 352 by Pope Liberius and John the 
Patrician. The name occurs more than once in 
Church documents of those days. The ‘ Liber 
Pont.,’ for instance, registers among the pos- 
sessions of S. Martino ai Monti ‘‘domum cum 
balneum [sic] in Sicinini regione.” The papers 
connected with the schism of Ursinus against 
Pope Damasus, aD. 368, and with his violent 











usurpation of S. Maria Maggiore, now preserved 
in Cod. Vatic. 4961, were labelled by the Im- 
perial Chancery ‘‘Ubi redditur Basilica Sici- 
nini.” The origin of the name is altogether 
obscure. 

There was in ancient times a road which left 
the city by the Celimontana gate, crossed the 
plateau of the Lateran and the present Villa 
Wolkonsky, and joined the Via Labicana ‘‘ad 
spem veterem,” viz., at the Porta Maggiore. 
The borders of this cross-road became a favourite 
burial-place after the end of the sixth century 
of Rome, so that at the beginning of the 
Christian era there was no more room left for 
tombs and columbaria. The pavement of the 
road was first discovered in 1730 by Prince 
Giustiniani in his garden by the ‘‘ Scala Santa,” 
and again by Prince Wolkonsky in 1866, 
when the columbaria of the architect Tiberius 
Claudius Vitalis were found between the road 
and the aqueduct of Nero. Marchesa Cam- 
panari, the present owner of the villa, excavated 
the tomb of the Servilii in June, 1881; and, 
lastly, the municipality of Rome, while cutting 
open the Via Domenico Fontana in 1888, laid 
bare another considerable section of the pave- 
ment, flanked by the tombs of the Beebii, 
Octavii, Domitii, and Tullii, and by the 
garden wall of Lucius Roscius lianus, consul 
A.D. 223. 

In January last a deep cutting was made on 
the same line, to carry the Via Domenico Fon- 
tana as far as the Porta Maggiore. I have 
seldom seen a more vivid picture of a Roman 
‘* street of tombs.” The pavement, 16 ft. wide, 
was lined on either side with sepulchral edifices, 
all built with blocks of tufa, in the severe and 
impressive style which prevailed in the last 
century of the republic. The funeral inscrip- 
tions were mostly in situ, and we gather from 
them that this special place of interment was in 
favour more with wealthy tradesmen and freed- 
men than with the patricians. The most in- 
teresting tombstone belongs to a Caius Ver- 
gilius, a butcher whose shop was located in the 
Lucus Libitins (LANIVS * AB * LVCO * LVBENT ‘), 
or, to speak more exactly, in a street named 
from the grove sacred to the Goddess of Death 
on the Esquiline, because the grove itself was 
nothing but a general repository of hearses and 
other things connected with burials. 

Classic writers mention occasionally the 
Stationes Municipiorum in the Forum and its 
vicinity, without explaining what kind of places 
they were, and for what purpose they had been 
established. Pliny, among others, describes a 
lotus-tree in the Volkanal, the roots of which 
extended under the Stationes Municipiorum as 
far as the Forum of Cesar. ‘‘ We may conclude 
from this statement,” as Nichols remarks, ‘‘that 
between the Volkanal of Pliny and the last- 
named Forum was a monument (a platform, 
a loggia, an enclosure) which probably answered 
a similar purpose for the use of the representa- 
tives of subject municipia as the Grzecostasis 
for those of foreign nations.” Several inscrip- 
tions connected with this vexed question have 
been foundinthe Forum. One, belonging to the 
representatives of Tarsus, came to light in 1882 
near the Arch of Fabius; a second, found in the 
same place and in the same year, pertains to a 
city (rGv......cavv) the inhabitants of which 
proclaim themselves to be ¢rAoceBacroi Kai 
dtAopoxaio: ; a third, found in these last days, 
says that the statio was the property of the 
citizens of Tyre, ‘‘called also Claudiopolis in 
the province of Syria-Palestine.” This last 
must be compared with a fourth, discovered at 
Pozzuoli and now kept in the Capitoline Museum, 
declaring how the Tyrians had gratiwvas dvo 
in Italy, one at Pozzuoli itself, one év 777 BaarAtde 
‘Puyy. These monuments were all shaped the 
same way, viz., like an sedicula supported by 
two or four columns, and covered by a marble 
roof with its pediment facing the Forum or the 
Sacra Via. Prof. Mommsen thinks that the 
stationes, in the original spirit of the institution, 
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were small spaces allotted to foreigners, city by 
city and municipium by municipium, where they 
could stand apart whenever a show of some kind, 
a triumph, a funeral, a banquet, or gladiatorial 
fight, was to be seen in the Forum. Mommsen’s 
opinion is confirmed by several facts mentioned 
by Valerius Maximus and Cicero : for instance, 
by the decree of the Senate (‘ Phil.,’ ix. 7, 16) 
granting to Sergius Sulpicius the honour of a 
statue in the Rostra, and a space of 5 by 5ft. 
(2°18 square métres), from which he, or his sons, 
heirs, and descendants, could enjoy the sight of 
the ‘‘ludi gladiatorii.” Ropotro Lancrant. 


EXHIBITIONS, 


Tue exhibition of the New English Art Club 
at the Dudley Gallery consists of nearly one 
hundred and fifty pictures and drawings, of 
which only the following need be mentioned : 
Mr. F. E. James’s contributions, A Colour 
Study—Flowers (No. 6) and the New Steine, 
Brighton (47); Lady in Black (80), an effective 
portrait, but rather rough and masculine, by 
Mr. W. W. Russell; and an interior which 
comprises furniture, especially a four-post bed- 
stead, treated with an uncommon sense of tone 
in what is simply still-life painting, and called 
La Toilette aux Roses (88), by Mr. A. H. Studd. 
Mr. W. Holman Hunt’s Portrait of D. G. 
Rossetti (115), the date of which is 1853, was 
never a sympathetic likeness—or rather, it was 
always a somewhat melodramatic study of a fine 
head. It seems to have suffered from being more 
or less repainted, and is unjust to the painter 
as well as the sitter. One cannot decide which 
of them suffers the more. The Importunate 
Neighbour (131) is a well-known parable in 
paint after Mr. Hunt’s own heart. Its parabolic 
inspiration and poetic motive are quaintly anti- 
thetic to the intense, original, and powerful 
realism of its technique. — Mr. M. Lindner 
sends a bright and pleasing view of St. Ives, 
called Summer Evening (117); and Mr. H. 
Tonks’s A “leepless Night (122) is really good, so 
far as it goes. —A small number of the remaining 
works might have been better if the artists had 
taken more pains. Of nearly all the rest it is 
manifest that their authors have not acquired 
the rudiments of painting or drawing ; nor do 
their pictures justify us in advising those who 
sent them to continue their studies in either 
direction. The wonder is why they are shown 
to the public. 

Baron F, Rothschild's princely gifts to the 
British Museum are now open to the public, 
arranged in glass cases, which fill the so-called 
‘*Waddesdon Room,” which leads out of the 
passage as one passes to the Gold Room, and 
which formerly held Roman antiquities found 
in Britain. The latter have been distributed, 
some temporarily in the basement of the 
Museum, others in the ‘‘ Prehistoric Saloon.” 
‘*The Waddesdon Bequest” is the Baron’s own 
name for what he has given to the nation, and 
is taken from his country house near Aylesbury. 
The collection is of an extremely mixed character, 
dating from lovely Greek bronzes of the third 
century B.c. to a Dutch panel of pearwood, 
a portrait of ayoung gentleman, c. a.D. 1620; and 
it comprises arms; damascened work ; enamels 
of all three kinds, from a champlevé reliquary of 
the thirteenth century to a rare piece in painted 
enamel, showing Diane de Poitiers seated in a 
chariot drawn by lions, and bearing the ‘‘ F. L.” 
of Francois Limousin ; glass of Arabian origin, 
and belonging, we think, to the last decade of 
the thirteenth century, and many other speci- 
mens of much later date; majolica, bronzes, 
bookbindings, and utensils (such as cups 
and tazze); jewels that are chiefly German 
and Dutch; knives and forks of quaint de- 
vices ; caskets in ivory ; carvings in stone and 
wood, especially in boxwood, of that minute 
kind in which the German artificers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries de- 
lighted. The Trustees were compelled by the 
extreme richness of the Waddesdon Bequest 














to relax a rule of theirs which cost the 
nation the Cesnola Collection. They have, in 
fact, consented to accept Baron Ferdinand’s 
bequest on his own terms—that the whole 
should be kept together, even though, as 
happens in a considerable number of instances, 
the Museum already possessed better specimens 
of the kind. This could not be said of the 
Cesnola Collection, every work in which came 
from Cyprus and bore upon Cypriote history, 
while but few of them could at that time be 
matched in the Museum. 

Our limits allow us no more than the follow- 
ing running comments upon a few of the 
most beautiful of the Baron’s gifts. Bronzes: 
Nos. 1 and 2, the bronze handles of a litter, 
Greek, third century B.c., including vigorously 
modelled heads of a bacchante, Isis and Serapis ; 
door-knockers, Florentine, with Neptune and 
Medusa, sixteenth century (3 and 4). Arms: an 
arquebus, French, sixteenth century (9), chased 
with figures and scrolls; a rapier (12), Italian, 
sixteenth century, finely hammered and chased. 
Enamels : a reliquary (19) of champlevé enamel 
on copper, representing, in the austere mode of 
the thirteenth century at Limoges, the martyr- 
dom of St. Valerie of Limoges, and doubtless 
by the same hand as a casket already in the 
Medieval Room; a large panel (21) of rare 
merit and character, copied from Marc Antonio’s 
engraving called the ‘Quos Ego!’ after Raphael, 
by one of the Penicauds, and from the Spitzer 
Collection ; a quadrangular casket with plaques 
in a silver-gilt mounting of unusual richness and 
quality, painted with the sibyls, Limoges work, 
sixteenth century (23); a panel with a portrait 
of Catherine of Lorraine in an amber-coloured 
cap set with pearls, bearing the name of 
‘* Leonard Limosin ”’; an oval dish (31), painted 
in brilliant colours and of most unusual ela- 
boration, with the Woman of the Apocalypse, 
signed at the back, ‘‘ Covrtois,” c. 1580, a well- 
remembered piece that was much studied at the 
Loan Collection, S.K.M., in 1862; No. 1852, 
from the Lechmere Collection, and, in its way, 
almost without a rival either here, at the Louvre, 
Vienna, or Dresden ; an oval panel (35) painted 
with a symbolic ‘‘ Wisdom,” and much charged 
with translucent enamels, Limoges, sixteenth 
century ; No. 39, an oval panel with the above- 
mentioned portrait of Diane de Poitiers, evidently 
studied from the life or from an actual portrait, 
and remarkable for this as well as for the ela- 
borate realism (so rare at the time) of the land- 
scape backgreund. The name of ‘‘ Diane” in- 
cludes her interlaced D’s. The body and limbs 
of the hound running by her chariot are covered 
with the same cipher. No. 48 is an oval dish 
painted with Apollo and the Muses, chiefly in 
deep green and blue, the faces wrought with 
almost microscopic minuteness and crispness, 
signed ‘‘Svsanne Covrt,” and by much the 
finest example of her work known to us. Among 
the objects of glass we notice No. 53, a goblet 
of Arab origin enamelled and gilt, with a scene 
of the sort frequent in Persian and Indian 
works, and representing a prince surrounded 
by his attendants. It has a silver-gilt mount 
on a high foot, repoussé with fleurs-de-lys, and 
pairs of birds perched on plants ; the mount is 
doubtless French, and of c. 1380; the glass 
about fifty years older. No. 54 is a fourteenth- 
century Arab mosque lamp with inscriptions in 
blue enamel, red, and gold. A rare article, it 
is not so precious as others of the kind already 
in the British Museum and at the Louvre. 
No. 56 is a standing cup and cover, very ele- 
gantly formed and of Venetian origin during 
the fifteenth century. Another noteworthy 
Venetian piece is the cylindrical cup and cover 
of opalescent glass, moulded with a triumph of 
Neptune and three dolphins in relief—sixteenth 
century. The majolica comprises, as its best ex- 
amples, No. 60, a circular cistern of Urbino, 
painted with Moses striking the rock, c. 1560, 
from the Fountaine Collection, and No. 61, 
two oviform, two-handled vases, painted with 








Hercules and Dejanira, having on the foot 
of one of the vases, ‘‘ Fate in botega de oratio 


Fontana,” from Strawberry Hill. Of the class 
composed of rock crystal, agate, and other stones, 
the finest is No. 77, a German standing cup and 
cover, the bowl engraved with the triumph of 
Galatea, sixteenth century, 10}in. high, 
enamelled and set with jewels. The next in 
charm is No. 83, an agate bowl, mainly of green 
and red, and elaborately moulded and set in 
gold. Among the silver plate we find Nos, 87 
and 88, covers of books of the Gospels, with 
figures and architectural details in high relief 
and armorials freer and more spirited than usual, 
but otherwise thoroughly German, of the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. No. 92 is a 
circular salver of silver-gilt, enamelled with the 
arms of Maurice of Nassau and Orange (1566, 
1625). No. 97 comprises twelve tazze, boldly 
embossed and chased with emblematic figures. 
Nos. 104 and 105, standing cups and covers of 
silver-gilt, embossed with gadroons, and sur- 
mounted on the covers with statuettes, bearing 
the ‘‘N” of Nuremberg, and dating c. 1600, 
are capital examples of exceptional and elaborate 
character. The jewels are numerous, and too 
elaborate for descriptions without cuts to illus- 
trate their qualities and subjects. They are all 
German, Dutch, or French, due to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and exactly such as 
frequently appear in portraits of those epochs, 
Of the relics in wood we have already spoken at 
large. Among them artists will appraise most 
highly No. 260, ‘St. Margaret trampling on a 
King,’ Flemish, sixteenth century ; and No. 261, 
portrait busts of a man and woman in walnut 
wood, German, c. 1530. 

The collection of modern English pictures on 
loan at the Guildhall comprises no novelties, 
but a singularly large proportion of first-rate 
examples everybody will gladly see again, the 
more so because, although time has touched 
several without improving them, such as Mr. 
Holman Hunt's large Shadow of Death (No. 64), 
which has darkened a little and lost some bril- 
liance, this is not the case with others, such as 
Sir E. J. Poynter’s Queen of Sheba’s Visit to 
Solomon (28), which has gained in warmth and 
been improved by additional studies since it was 
exhibited at Mr. McLean’s in the Haymarket 
about ten years ago. The chief ornament of the 
National Gallery at Victoria, N.S.W., it has, 
for this occasion, been brought back from the 
antipodes. Walking with him before the walls, 
let us call the reader’s attention to the following : 
The Gannet’s Nest (5) of Mr. P. Graham; Daiuel 
in the Lions’ Den, by Mr. B. Riviere (6); Venus 
and Anchises (8), by Sir W. B. Richmond, which 
is his most masculine work ; the very pretty Jn. 
Love (9), in Mr. M. Stone’s sweetest vein of 
sentiment; Mr. Abbey’s superb drama King 
Lear (R.A., 1897), the technique of which, com- 
pared with that of his later pictures, is elaborate, 
though not at all highly finished ; Lady Butler's 
Quatre Bras, June 16th, 1815 (16); Mr. Gow’s 
St. Pail’s, June 22nd, 1897 (18); Sir E. 
Poynter’s masterpiece above named (28) ; 
Mr. D. Murray’s glowing The River Road 
(30); Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s The Lady of 
Shalott (382), R.A., 1894, which has improved, 
but is not to be compared with his picture of 
the current year ; Mr. S. A. Forbes’s masculine 
The Quarry Team, 1894, No. 58; The Mag- 
nolia (50), by Mr. J. J. Shannon, which is a por- 
trait of his daughter (R.A., 1899) ; Mr. Hook’s 
Caught by the Tide (52), children at the foot of 
a cliff, 1869 ; Sir L. Alma Tadema’s An Audience 
at Agrippa’s, which has darkened slightly (53) ; 
the river piece called Commerce and Sea-Power, 
barges and the launching of an enormous iron- 
clad (60), by Mr. W. L. Wyllie ; Mr. Hunt's 
Shadow of Death (64) ; Mr. C. N. Hemy’s Lost 
(65), a boat swamped at the base of a cliff ; Mr. 
W. B. Windus’s Too Late (81), which thrilled 
us all at the Academy in 1859, and is the most 
pathetic illustration of Tennyson’s terrible 
**Come not, when I am dead”; Mr. Eyre 
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Crowe's Defoe in the Pillory (84); Mr. A. Good- 
win’s Sindbad entering the Cavern, 1879 (101) ; 
and Mr. G. R. Leslie’s charming Pot- pourri (109). 





THE REV. SIR TALBOT H. R. BAKER, BART. 

Ir is with much regret that we record the 
sudden death from heart failure last Saturday 
morning of a well-known West-Country archzo- 
logist, Sir Talbot Baker, at the ripe age of eighty. 
He was exceptionally hale and vigorous for his 
years. At the Ipswich meetings of the Royal 
Archeological Institute last July he entered 
with spirit and enterprise into the long series of 
excursions and discussions, and no one would 
possibly have guessed his age at over seventy. 
He took his B.A. degree from Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1843, and his M.A. in 1847. In his 
undergraduate days the then nascent taste for 
ecclesiology laid hold of him, and he afterwards 
became a diligent student of the works of 
Rickman and Parker, and a member of the 
Cambridge Camden Society. When he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1877 Sir Talbot 
joined the Council of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, and was afterwards appointed a Vice- 
President. He took the keenest interest in the 
affairs of the Institute, and was rarely if ever 
absent from their annual summer meetings. 
Though contributing helpful and thoughtful 
suggestions at various gatherings of the In- 
stitute, he was not a frequent contributor 
of set papers. In 1888 he read an excellent 
paper on ‘ Wisby and some Churches of South 
Gotland,’ which was printed in the forty-fifth 
volume of the Archeological Journal. At the 
Dorchester meeting in 1897 he contributed a 
scholarly paper on ‘The House of the Vestals 
in the Forum at Rome, and the Discovery of 
Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Excavations thereof.’ 

One of the very best meetings that the 
Institute has ever held was that of Salisbury 
during the hot summer of 1887. The arrange- 
ments were admirable in every detail, and each 
item of the programme was carried through in 
its entirety without a single hitch. The credit 
was wholly due to the thoroughness, patience, 
and courtesy of Sir Talbot Baker, who threw 
himself into the work of local secretary with 
characteristic whole -heartedness. Sir Talbot 
took a house in Salisbury Close for the express 
purpose of entertaining some of his many friends 
of the Institute during the meetings. Though 
a decided Churchman of the good old-fashioned 
High Church type, he was catholic in his sym- 
pathies and friendships. Amongst those he then 
entertained were the Very Rev. Father Hirst, 
and the Rey. Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle (a Pres- 
byterian). 

He was one of the chief mainstays of the 
local antiquarian society of his own county of 
Dorset, and in other respects well fulfilled the 
general duties of a country gentleman. But by 
no persons outside his own immediate circle 
will Sir Talbot Baker be more missed than by 
the members of the Archeological Institute, to 
whom he was so well known and appreciated for 
his regular attendance, and for his invariable 
kindliness and quiet, genial ways. 

So far as his immediate clerical life was con- 
cerned, he was ordained deacon in 1844 and 
priest in 1845 in Lichtield diocese, where he 
was curate of Brewood, near Wolverhampton, 
from 1844 to 1848. In the latter year he was 
collated to the small Dorsetshire living of 
Preston-cum-Sutton Poyntz, which he held till 
1877, when he succeeded his brother as third 
baronet, and removed to the family seat at 
Ranston, near Blandford. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed honorary canon of the cathedral church 
of Salisbury, and retained the stall of Grantham 
Australis to the time of his death. Although 
Sir Talbot Baker undertook no regular clerical 
duty from the time of his accession to the 
baronetcy, he was universally respected and 
esteemed in diocesan circles, and was in his 
own unobtrusive way of great service to the 
‘Church. 





‘THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS.’ 
Florence, April 2, 1900. 

May I, through your pages, give to those 
critics of ‘The Cathedral Builders’ who have 
doubted the connexion between Lombard and 
Irish art a decided and irrefragable proof of 
it—i.e., the inscription on the tomb of a Lom- 
bard master builder, who worked and was 
settled in Ireland in a.p. 1150? On Feb- 
ruary 27th the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland held a meeting at 6, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, at which the vice-president, Thomas 
Drew, Esq., R.H.A., read a paper on ‘The 
Comacine Masters in Ireland.’ As a proof of 
their presence there, he showed an inscription 
in ancient Saxon lettering once in the choir of 
Christ Church, and which marked the family 
tomb of the master builder and sculptor of that 
work. The stone is now preserved in the 
restored chapel of St. Laurence O’Toole in the 
same church. It would be difficult to repro- 
duce the inscription here; it will probably be 
published in the Transactions of the R.S.A.I. I 
will, therefore, give the different readings which 
I have been able to obtain. Mr. Drew, with 
the help of Mr. Richard Langrishe, translates it 
thus: ‘‘John the Master-builder, son of Ray- 


mond of Parma and Dame Rame Perez of | 


Saint Salvado in Asturia. His wife and all his 
family who died in this land lie here.” All the 
other readings are identical as regard the latter 
part, which is thought to be bya later hand. 
But there are two words on the first line which, 


being partly worn away, are difficult to deter- | 


mine. The line runs: ‘‘ JON. LYMBARD DILV 
GARMANO,” and these words are the stumbling- 
block. A very erudite Freemason, G. W. 
Speth, reads them ‘‘ John the Lombard” 
(Lombard was in those days equivalent to 
master mason, Mr. Speth says), 
the brother (‘‘dit le Hermano, or Ger- 
mano,” brother), and his wife Dame Ramirez 
Perez, &c. I have since consulted the Director 


called | 





of the Florentine archives and two of the | 
librarians of the Laurentian Library who are ! 


expert in old MSS. They all three agree that 
di lu could never be dit le, because the vowels 
are never changed in old writings, though con- 
sonants are often altered, such as h for g or ¢, 
l for r, &c. They all read it as ‘‘ Johannes the 
Lombard, son of Ludovico or Luigi Germona 
(brother),” the Jw being an abbreviation of the 
father’s Christian name. All Lombard inscrip- 
tions are in this form—‘‘ Johannes di Andrea,” 
‘* Enrico di Marco,” &c The language is such 
a curious mixture of Saxon-English, Norman- 
French, and Italian-Latin that experts in each 
of them read it easily. Whatever the three dis- 
puted words may mean, we have in this old 
sculptor’s tomb a clear proof that the Lombards 
had something to do with Irish art and archi- 
tecture. 

Even if the inscription were pure Norman, it 
would only prove my hypothesis in regard to 
the origin of the Norman schools, i.¢., that the 
Lombard monks and architects whom Bishop 
Guillaume took to Normandy in the tenth cen- 
tury began it, and that a fraternal connexion 
was kept up between the two countries even 
after Norman architecture was introduced into 
England. The same connexion was maintained 
in Germany and France for centuries after they 
had nationalized their schools and changed Lom- 
bard to Gothic. Another point is also proved 
by this inscription—the connexion between the 
Lombards and Spain (sce ‘ Cathedral Builders,’ 
p. 200) at the time when the church of St. An- 
thony of Padua was built. Here we have a 
Lombard sculptor marrying a Spanish wife just 
about that era. 

The Irish school had begun long before the 
John the Lombard time, for several of the 
Irish saints brought artist followers with 
them ; but they still turned to the original fount 
for great works, and kept up their connexion 
with the parent branch even after they had 
nationalized their art. LeaveER Soort. 








| 


SALES. 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 5th inst. the following engravings. 
After Sir E. Landseer, Night, and Morning, by 
T. Landseer, 34/.; The Stag at Bay, by T. 
Landseer, 511.; another copy, 501. ; The Monarch 
of the Glen, by T. Landseer, 63). ; Hunters at 
Grass, by C. G. Lewis, 901. After Sir T. Law- 
rence, Master Lambton, by S. Cousins, 1061. 

The same firm sold on the 7th inst. the fol- 
lowing. Drawings: B. Foster, Grannie’s ‘‘ At 
Home,” 561.; The Young Angler, 105/. D. G. 
Rossetti, Head of a Girl, with blue headdress, 
751. Picture: H. W. Mesdag, Night, Sche- 
veningen, 1201. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Ir seems that, notwithstanding his departure 
for Italy and his being obliged to postpone 
finishing an important picture, Sir L. Alma 
Tadema will not be unrepresented at the Aca- 
demy of this year. He has sent a small, but 
charming, sunlit scene, with beautiful figures. 

THE death of Mr. Frederic Edwin Church, a 
landscape painter of considerable popularity in 
the United States, is recorded as having occurred 
last week. On this side of the water he was, 
many years ago, distinguished by the exhibition 
in London and the provinces of an enormous, 
effective, though somewhat scenic composition 
of snow-clad valleys and mountain peaks, 
which was intended to suggest the ‘Heart of 
the Andes.’ Later examples of similar kinds 
and sizes have been exhibited here with some, 
though decreasing success. These paintings 
included ‘The Great Fall, Niagara,’ which has 
considerable claims to veracity and pictorial 
effectiveness. ‘Under Niagara,’ showing the 
prodigious arch of water on its inner side, was 
better as a picture, but not so _ popular. 
A long series of additional examples did not 
add to the artistic position of Mr. Church, 
though some of them evinced the develop- 
ment of his views of landscape art of the higher 


| kind. He was born May 26th, 1826, at Hart- 


ford, Connecticut. 

THE alterations and enlargement, mainly in 
the rear, of Reynolds’s house in Leicester 
Square, long in the occupation of Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson, are now practically completed by 
the formation of two auction-rooms, which will 
very shortly be available for use. The large 
room, which comprised the little that was left of 
Sir Joshua’s studio, has disappeared to make 
room fora hall witha lofty semicircular roof and of 
better proportions than before. A smaller room, 
destined chiefly for book sales, has been con- 
structed on a level with the larger one, and, 
like it, lighted from above. Space for this 
smaller room was found partly in the rear of 
the house. The staircase has been relaid in 
marble, but the characteristic balusters remain. 
In the house itself, and the rooms where the 
artist lived and died, little except redecorating 
has been done. The architects are Messrs. E. 
Wimperis & East. 

Tue death is announced of the Rev. F. Hasle- 
wood, a well-known antiquary. He wrote an 
account of ‘The Antiquities of Smarden,’ in 
Kent, his birthplace, and he was an active con- 
tributor to the Proceedings of the Suffolk In- 
stitute of Archeology. 

M. Caroius-DurAN has finished the portrait 
of Mlle. Jean Henriot, which, according to a 
happy and generous impulse, he has painted in 
order to present it to the reconstituted Musée 
du Théatre Frangais. 

Tue Pope has nominated Cardinal Parocchi 
as ‘‘protector” of the Congress of Christian 
Archeologists, which meets in Rome from the 
17th to the 25th of this month. The Congress 
holds its meetings in seven distinct sections— 
(1) The First Christian Epoch ; (2) The De- 
velopment of Christianity ; (3) The Early Middle 
Ages in the West; (4) Christian Antiquities ; 
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(5) The Early Middle Ages in the East ; (6) 
Liturgy, Epigraphy, and Literature during the 
First Six Centuries in relation to Christian Anti- 
quities ; (7) Didactic and Practical Archeology. 








MUSIC 


a ee 


THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s HaLt.—Philharmonic Concert. 
CrysTaL PaLacE—Saturday Concert. 
Sr. JaMEs’s HaLL.—Popular Concert. 

Tue third Philharmonic Concert, on Thurs- 
day in last week at Queen’s Hall, opened 
with a Haydn Symphony in p, bearing the 
number 18, and stated to be No. 23, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel edition. The programme- 
book spoke of it as probably an early work 
of the composer’s, and the writer formed this 
opinion ‘‘ both from internal evidence and 
from its number [if we may attach any 
significance to the numbering].” ‘To say 
nothing of the fact that two numbers were 
given, such a test is vague. Definite in- 
formation might easily have been obtained 
from E. F. Pohl’s ‘ Joseph Haydn’ (vol. ii.), 
whereinit is stated that the work was written 
and published in 1781. Haydn was then in 
his forty-fourth year, so that it can scarcely 
count as an early work. It was played in 
London already, in 1783, at a concert given 
for the benefit of the ‘‘ Musical Fund’’; of 
this, however, Pohl makes no mention. 
Moreover, later on Haydn added parts 
for trumpets and drums, probably for 
the performance given under his direc- 
tion at a London concert in March, 1792. 
On listening to the second movement a 
reverend gentleman fell into a profound 
state of melancholy. He had, he said, heard 
the music in a dream the previous night as 
a death warning. ‘To-day, April 25th,” 
wrote Haydn in his diary, ‘‘I learnt from 
Mr. Barthelemon that this evangelical 
minister was dead.’ We have entered 
somewhat into detail respecting this sym- 
phony, which, by the way, was interpreted 
with admirable finish and delicacy under 
the direction of Mr. Cowen, because several 
symphonies of the master have quite re- 
cently been performed in London, and the 
musical world seems really willing to admire 
and enjoy the skill, charm, and frequently 


humour of the ‘“‘old” master. The best 
possible information respecting these 
works should, therefore, be furnished 


by annotators. Apart from the twelve 
so-called ‘ London,” Haydn’s symphonies 
are generally designated by a number or by a 
letter of the alphabet, but some more satis- 
factory method of referring to any particular 
work ought to be adopted. In many modern 
compositions rhythm and colour are the chief 
factors; in Haydn the former may not be so 
elaborate nor the latter so rich, but healthy 
freshness and solid yet unpretentious skill 
make up to a great extent for what they 
may lack in these respects. 

The Philharmonic programme included 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Air and Variations’ from 
his third Orchestral Suite inc. The theme 
is characteristic, and the eleven variations 
which follow are as delightful as they are 
clever; but the final variation, in polacca 
style, at the close, for the most part noisy and 
commonplace, destroys the highly favourable 
impression created by its predecessors. In 
this work Mr. Cowen, who conducted with- 
out book, achieved a distinct success. 





Herr Ladislas Gorski performed Max 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto in @ minor in a 
clear, intelligent manner, though the play- 
ing lacked charm and the sweetness of the 
Adagio was overlong drawn out. Mr. E. 
Lloyd sang Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide,’ accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
He was rapturously encored, and gave the 
familiar Schubert Serenade. Later on the 
popular tenor sang the ‘ Meistersinger’ 
Preislied, and after three or four recalls 
Mr. Cummings came forward to say that 
Mr. Lloyd had no song with him for an 
encore. Vocalists and instrumentalists would 
do well to follow so good an example set by 
a great artist; let them leave their encore 
pieces at home and then the encore nuisance 
will soon cease to be. 

The programme of the twelfth Crystal 
Palace Concert last Saturday included a 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 2, 
in D minor, Op. 23, by Mr. E. A. MacDowell, 
which was performed for the first time in 
England. The composer, American by birth, 
studied in France and Germany. On his 
return to America he resided at Boston until 
1896, when he was appointed Professor of 
Music at the Columbia University of New 
York. He has written much orchestral and 
chamber music. The Concerto consists of 
three movements. The music is without 
doubt clever, and the writing for the solo 
instrument at times exceedingly showy ; but 
we cannot say that the work creates a strong 
impression, and this arises from the fact 
that the subject-matter is not deep. The 
style of the writing, too, is little more than 
a reflex of composers with whom Mr. Mac- 
Dowell came into personal contact during 
his years of studentship. Madame Carreiio 
interpreted the solo part with the utmost 
strength and brilliancy. All the energy, 
however, which she displayed in favour of 
her former pupil’s work only won for it a 
succes destime. The programme included 
Rimski - Korsakoff’s orchestral ‘ Capriccio 
Espagnol,’ given for the first time at 
these concerts, a work in which there are 
taking themes and characteristic colouring ; 
yet, on the whole, one feels that it is much 
ado about nothing of special importance. 
Miss MacIntyre sang the ‘Salce’ and ‘Ave 
Maria’ from Verdi’s ‘Otello.’ The music 
loses much in the concert-room. The vocalist, 
moreover, although she sang with refine- 
ment, was not in good voice. The concert 
opened with Wagner’s ‘Faust’ Overture, 
and concluded with Schubert’s great Sym- 
phony in c. When Mr. Manns first came 
on to the platform he met with a reception 
of exceptional length and warmth, which 
showed how much his long services to art 
at the Palace are recognized and appreciated. 
His annual benefit concert will take place 
on Saturday afternoon, April 28th. 

The final Popular Concert of the season 
was given on Monday. The rendering of 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, 
No. 2, by Messrs. Kruse, Haydn Inwards, 
Gibson, and P. Ludwig, was careful, yet it 
lacked breadth and warmth; and this was 
specially noticeable in the Adagio, one of the 
master’s finest inspirations. Miss Fanny 
Davies played Schubert’s Impromptu, 
Op. 90, No. 38, in refined manner; in 
the Schubert-Liszt ‘Soirée de Vienne’ she 
did not, however, fully enter into the 
spirit of the music. By way of encore she 





played a graceful piece by Mr. Harvey 


Lohr, entitled ‘April.’ Miss Lillian Blau. 
velt sang Schubert’s delightful ‘ Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen’ with rare finish and charm, 
The music, written about a year before 
Schubert’s death, is remarkable for its 
simple, yet deep feeling and its freshness, 
The effective clarinet accompaniment was 
exceedingly well rendered by Mr. Clinton, 
Miss Blauvelt also sang ‘Spring had 
come’’ from Mr. Ooleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hia. 
watha,’ in which she was heard to much 
better advantage than at the recent Albert 
Hall performance of the work. Mr. Kruse 
played a graceful Svendsen ‘ Romance,’ 
which procured for him an encore. The 
concert concluded with Schumann’s great 
Pianoforte Quintet in E flat. 





Musical Gossiy. 


In connexion with his London Musical Festival 
next May Mr. Robert Newman announces that, in 
answerto numerous requests, the English and the 
French orchestras are to be heard separately, 
the former in the English, the latter in the 
French novelties. The bands will combine 
for the great works of the classic and romantic 
schools. 

WE regret to read in Le Ménestrel that M. 
Ernest Reyer has met with an accident. His 
carriage was upset in turning a corner, and he 
was thrown violently to the ground and severely 
hurt. 

Le Ménestrel of April 1st announces that the 
Helsingfors orchestra, under the direction of 
M. Cajanus, will give concerts at the Trocadéro 
during the Exhibition, the programmes to be 
composed entirely of Finnish music. Four 
‘*compositeurs de mérite” are mentioned by 
Le Ménestrel—MM. Merikanto, Palmgren, Mel- 
artin, and Sibelius, names almost, if not quite, 
unknown to London concert-goers. 


TscHaikowsKyY’s lyrical opera ‘Iolanthe’ was 


. produced at the Vienna Hofoper on March 22nd, 


and his ‘Eugen Onegin’ on the same day at 
Cologne. Both works, however, according to 
the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, only met with 
a sympathetic reception. 


Tre old Bach-Gesellschaft, established in 
1850, on the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the Leipzig master, has completed its 
noble task of publishing all of his known works ; 
and now a new Bach-Gesellschaft has been 
formed at Leipzig, with Prof. H. Kretzschmar 
as president, for the purpose of popularizing— 
if we may so term it—the music of the mighty 
tone-master both at home and abroad. Branch 
societies are to be formed, Bach festivals held, 
and performancesof variouskinds given. Further 
information and conditions of membership may 
be obtained from Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 


M. Jurren Trersor, the distinguished French 
composer and littérateur, has just concluded a 
highly successful Scandinavian tour. At Copen- 
hagen his ‘Légende Symphonique’ was per- 
formed at a concert, nearly the whole programme 
of which was devoted to French music. M. 
Tiersot held conférences of folk-songs at Copen- 
hagen, Gotheberg, Christiania, Trondjem, and, 
finally, at Bergen. 


Tue hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, first performed at Vienna on 
April 2nd, 1800, was recently noted ina musical 
paper. Le Ménestrel of April 8th reminds us of 
another work by Beethoven, publicly produced 
for the first time at that same concert, and one 
which has achieved greater popularity. The 
reference is to the famous Septet, Op. 20. 
Beethoven was—at any rate for a time—proud 
of the latter work. ‘‘It is my Creation,” he 
said, punning on the title of his former master's 
oratorio, produced in the previous year Sir 
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George Grove, in his article on Beethoven, ex- 
presses the hope that this remark was not made 
in Haydn’s presence. 

Accorpine to the Italian papers, Signor 
Arrigo Boito’s ‘ Nero,’ which has been spoken 
about for the last fifteen years, is said to be 
actually finished ; and, further, there is a talk 
of its being produced next year at La Scala. 
News of this sort must, however, be taken cum 
grano salis. 

Herr OLE O1sEn, the well-known Norwegian 
composer, gave & most successful concert at 
Christiania on March 24th, in celebration of his 
jubilee as conductor. The programme was 
devoted entirely to his compositions. 


Tue Jahrbuch for 1899, published by C. F. 
Peters, contains a ‘Studie’ concerning all the 
known portraits of Mozart, by the editor, Herr 
Emil Vogel, who on such a subject is a 
specialist. The Jahrbuch also gives a Rondo in 
c for pianoforte by Beethoven, which originally 
appeared in a musical paper, Blumenlese fiir 
Klavierliebhaber, published at Spires in 1783. 


We are glad to learn that Herr Heinrich 
Vogl, the celebrated tenor of Munich, has re- 
covered from his recent illness. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
8cn. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


+. - 


THE WEEK. 


ELIzaABETHAN STaGE SocreTy.—‘ Samson Agonistes.’ 
LyceuM.—' The Tempest.’ 


SracE annals are silent concerning any 
public representation of ‘Samson Agonistes’ 
previous to that given by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society on Saturday last at the Lecture 
Theatre in the South Kensington Museum, 
and repeated on Wednesday at the St. 
George's Hall. The representation con- 
sisted naturally of declamation with the 
minimum of action. It would have been 
more stimulating had the delivery been 
better, but was fairly interesting and 
pleasurable. A work with less dramatic 
grip than ‘Samson Agonistes’ is not easily 
found, but the speeches, apart from their 
autobiographical revelations, have intensity 
as well as beauty. On the title-page of the 
early editions published with ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ Milton calls his work a dramatic 
poem; in the argument he designates it a 
tragedy ; and in the introduction he speaks 
as following on the modelling of ‘the 
Ancients and Italians.” He expressly states 
that it was never intended for the stage, 
and, by implication at least, rejects the 
music with which the Elizabethan Stage 
Society has chosen to burden it :— 

‘*The measure of Verse us’d in the Chorus is 
of all sorts, call’d by the Greeks Monostrophic, 
or rather Apolelymenon, without regard had to 
Strophe, Antistrophe, or Epod, which were a 
kind of Stanza’s [sic] framed only for the Music, 
then us’d with the Chorus that sung; not 
essential to the Poem, and therefore not 
material,” 

It is perhaps futile to object to the intro- 
duction of music. A chief grace of ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ is the severe beauty of style, 
from which the music seriously detracts. 
The lilt to which are set the verses describ- 
ing the approach of Dalila gives us some- 
thing like a shock. It is a pity, moreover, 
that the precise directions of Milton, who 
knew exactly wha: he wanted and was 
punctilious in everything down to his ortho- 





graphy, are neglected. Heralding the 
arrival of Manoa, the Chorus says :— 

But see here comes thy reverend Sire 

With careful step, Locks white as doune. 
In the representation Manoa’s step was firm, 
and his locks were not only not white as down, 
but were scarcely grizzled. The Chorus was 
divided, three of the number being men of 
middle age and the remainder youths. To 
the latter the singing was conined. In 
both cases the dialogue, sung or spoken, was 
distributed among the various characters. 
The species of chant with which most of 
the Chorus was given was, of course, right. 
Among its many resemblances to the Greek 
drama not the least is the fact that it is a 
sustained act of worship. Milton’s words 
were fairly given, though the voice of the 
prompter was occasionally heard, and slips 
of memory on the part of the speakers were 
responsible for’ some omissions. The 
dresses were satisfactory, and the costume 
of the messenger from the Philistian lords 
was brilliant—worthy of the days when 

Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. 

None of the actors can be regarded as a 
master of the art of declamation. The 
representative of Dalila had, however, some 
seductiveness, and that of Harapha was not 
wanting in spirit. The whole constituted a 
pleasant, but not very significant entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Benson’s presentation of ‘The 
Tempest’ was disappointing. Miranda is a 
character within the range of any actress 
who will be natural. This, however, is pre- 
cisely what Mrs. Benson will not be. Her 
gestures were studied and conventional, and 
her delivery monotonous and drawling. Mr. 
Benson made of Caliban a simian creature, 
and climbed rocks with much _ energy, 
though to little purpose. Prospero and 
Ferdinand were fairly well presented, as 
were Trinculo and Stephano. The comic 
scenes were, however, without humour, and 
the love scenes without poetry. 








RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry Irving: a Record and Review. By 
Charles Hiatt. (Bell & Sons.)—If the coming 
generation does not know all about Sir Henry 
Irving that is to be known, it will not be for 
lack of zeal or industry upon the part of self- 
elected biographers. Of no other actor, English 
or foreign, have so many memoirs been compiled, 
and if to the professed biographers of Irving we 
add those of his constant associate, Miss Ellen 
Terry, together with records of the theatre with 
which he has been most closely connected, the 
collector has the nucleus of a considerable 
theatrical library. Among existing lives of 
Irving we are disposed to regard Mr. Hiatt’s 
as the most trustworthy. It is a companion 
volume to his ‘Ellen Terry,’ published last 
year, is conducted on the same lines, and 
is as free as was that from extravagant eulogy. 
In dealing with the historical portion of his 
work Mr. Hiatt has used his own knowledge, 
turning at times, it may be supposed, to Sir 
Henry for such particulars as are not easily 
accessible. In the critical portion he has drawn 
upon our own columns and those of the Spectator 
and other periodicals, weekly or daily. That 
this is the best plan to be adopted we will not 
say. It supplies Mr. Hiatt’s reader with a 
variety of estimates of which he can take that 
with which he is best pleased. Some sound 
criticisms are passed by Mr. Hiatt himself, but 
as a rule the critical estimates are those of 





Oxenford, Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. Archer, Mr. 
Walkley, and other well-known writers, An 
all but complete series of portraits of Irving’s 
characters adds to the attraction of a book which 
may unhesitatingly be declared one of the 
best in its class. We notice a few slips of no 
great importance: ‘La Dame de St. Topez’ 
for ‘La Dame de Saint Tropez,’ ‘‘ Fritz- 
rizzle”’ for Fitzfrizzle in ‘ The Dancing Barber,’ 
‘*grandure” for grandeur, &c. We are not 
sure that Mr. Hiatt has got the right history of 
the Beefsteak Club. 


The Kendals: a Biography. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton. (Pearson.)—Mr. Pemberton seems 
bent on doing for the actors of the close of the 
century what James Boaden did for those of its 
beginning, and intends to supply a series of 
theatrical biographies so closely linked as to 
constitute in some fashion a history of the 
stage. The biography of the Kendals may, 
indeed, almost be regarded as a continuation 
of that of John Hare, by which _ it 
was immediately preceded, and is more or 
less closely connected with that of T. W. 
Robertson, who, as most playgoers know, was 
Mrs. Kendal’s brother. Much comment has 
been passed upon the alleged fact that while 
what may be regarded as the entire career of 
the Kendals was passed in our midst, the full 
recognition of their merits came from America. 
This, however, at least in the case of Mrs. 
Kendal, was more apparent than real. A cer- 
tain want of tact in public and private utterances 
established Mrs. Kendal in an attitude of 
aloofness from her associates and her craft 
generally, and provoked demonstrations of 
what was misconstrued into hostility. A score 
years ago and more, and ever since then, the 
fact was conceded that she was the most 
considerable actress our stage could boast, 
and greatly superior in her art to those for 
whom personal charm and allurement had won 
more enthusiastic recognition. Limitations 
there were to her method, though these came 
from without rather than within. We have ever 
held the chief to be due to the fact that on the 
stage Mrs. Kendal has chiefly, if not solely, 
been made love to by her husband, and by 
one whom her audience knew to be her 
husband. While, accordingly, unequalled in 
the display of tenderness and rapture, harrowing 
in pathos, and convincing in passion, she was 
apt to forget or overlooked the timidities and 
reticences to be expected 

At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love. 

This is the one drawback from art to which we 
owe many notable creations. To Mr. Kendal, 
meanwhile, America rendered a genuine service. 
At the outset Mr. Kendal, when he essayed 
jeune premier parts, was not a good actor— 
scarcely even an actor of promise. In this 
respect he was like the present William Farren. 
Like him, too, he was a hard wood and ulti- ° 
mately took a fine polish. So gradual was his 
advance that the playgoing world, slow to 
recognize his progress, scarcely knew when he 
passed over the border-line of excellence. There 
was no conscious grudging of recognition ; it 
needed a start to awaken us. That start 
America gave us, and Mr. Kendal’s place as a 
genuine comedian with a certain measure of 
feeling —perhaps of intensity—is now unassail- 
able. The views we express are not advocated 
in Mr. Pemberton’s interesting volume. From 
his biography, however, the reasons for the 
faith we hold may be gathered. The story of 
the lives so long and happily conjoined is well 
told, and constitutes agreeable reading, and the 
volume is a pleasing record of artistic achieve- 
ment. 


According to my Lights. By John Hollings- 
head. (Chatto & Windus.)—Mr. Hollingshead 
has commemorated the complimentary benefit 
recently given him by publishing a further 
selection from the miscellaneous papers con- 
tributed by him to the National Observer, Corn- 
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hill, Pall Mall Gazette, Saturday Review, and 
other periodicals. These are of varying degrees 
of merit and interest, and are all informed by 
the same combative and rather aggressive per- 
sonality. All show powers of keen observation 
and an experience of London life which, to 
quote a familiar phrase from his idol 
Dickens, is both ‘‘extensive and peculiar.” 
The opening papers, which are the best, 
consist of descriptions of Thackeray and 
Dickens. With the former Mr. Hollingshead 
had a certain amount of intercourse ; the second 
was his friend, patron, and ally, and to him the 
writer’s sympathies go out with as near an 
approach to ebulliency as he is capable of dis- 
playing. Thackeray the man is shown as 
smoking and drinking grog in the night resorts 
near Covent Garden, of which he has left us so | 
graphic a picture. Thackeray the editor is | 
exhibited in connexion with the establishment of 
the Cornhill Magazine. He is depicted on the 
occasion of the opening dinner standing before 
the fire, smiling, with his hands under his coat- 
tails, and saying, as the result of a search after 
new writers, ‘‘It’s no use trying to get new men ; 
there’s only a certain number of cabs upon the 
stand.” Of Dickens a more animated picture is 
presented. We see him with particular clear- 
ness walking like a professional over Waterloo 
Bridge and down the Kentish lanes to his 
residence at Gadshill. To these long walks, 
systematically conducted at the rate of four 
miles an hour, as one possessed by an idea 
which was not his servant but his master, Mr. 
Hollingshead, as others have done, attributes 
his premature decease. The scenes visited 
by Thackeray and Dickens are described, and 
the sketches furnish a link between these 
opening papers and the remainder of the 
book, which is largely made up of descrip- 
tive essays. Mr. Hollingshead’s memory is not | 
always as trustworthy as it is far-reaching. He | 





has not, moreover, learnt the great lesson | 
always to verify quotations, or he would not | Bradfield on June 19th, 21st, 23rd, 25th, and 
misquote Wordsworth and make him talk non- | 


sense like the following :— 


Never to let their pleasures or their pains 
Bring sorrow to the meanest thing that breathes. 








THE DALY THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
Royal Societies Club, S.W., March 31, 1900, 

In your issue of to-day a correspondent, 
W. R., commenting upon the theatrical por- 
traits contained in the collection of the late 
Augustin Daly, enumerates three only as being 
really important. The first described is that of 
Ben Jonson by Gerard Honthorst ; the second 
a so-called Cosway portrait of Shakspeare ; and | 
the third a portrait of Peg Woftington, catalogued 
as by Hogarth, stated ‘‘to have been pur- 
chased at Lord Lonsdale’s sale on June 18th, 
1887, for 105 guineas, a full description of the | 
picture being given in Messrs. Christie’s cata- 
logue.” 

The account here given of this last-named 
picture is correct enough ; but how it can pos- 
sibly form part of the late Mr. Daly’s collection 
is difficult to understand, as I myself purchased 
the work upon the date mentioned, and for the 
sum stated, at Messrs. Christie’s, since which | 
time the picture has never left my possession. 

Wm. Rome. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘THERE AND Back’ is the title of a farcical 
comedy in three acts by Mr. George Arliss 
accepted for production at Terry’s Theatre, 
which opens this evening with a revival of ‘ The 
Passport.’ 


Srx Henry Irvine and Miss Ellen Terry will 
now, it is decided, reappear at the Lyceum in 


|} in 1892. 





‘Olivia,’ thedate of opening beingaboutJune2nd. | 
No novelty will be produced during the short 
summer season, 


Mr. CuHarLes Frouman has secured the 
English and American rights of ‘L’Aiglon,’ 
which is being adapted for him by Mr. L. N. 
Parker, and those of ‘Les Maris de Léontine,’ 
now running at the Nouveautés. In the former 
piece Miss Maude Adams will take the réle 
created by Madame Bernhardt. 

‘Tae Dest or Honour,’ a piece founded by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy on Scribe’s ‘ Une Chaine,’ 
will be played in September by Mr. Alexander 
at the St. James’s. It was originally given as a 
one-act piece, and entitled ‘In Honour Bound,’ 
but has now, we are told, been expanded. 

Her Mavsesty’s and the Haymarket have 
been closed during the whole of the week, and 


| the St. James’s and the Wyndham during the 
| last three days. 


The Royalty has also shut, in 
consequence of the death in action in South 
Africa of Mr. Patrick Campbell. Other theatres 
temporarily closed include the Adelphi and the 
Vaudeville. 

THE production of ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ 
announced for Thursday night at the Comedy, 
has been postponed until this evening. 

Tue subject of Mr. Tree’s autumn drama will, 
as has previously been announced, be Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

A serves of afternoon performances of Mr. 
G. B. Shaw’s ‘ You Never Can Tell’ will begin 
at the Strand on the 30th inst. 

WueEv, shortly, the newly constructed Novelty 
Theatre reopens under the management of Mr. 
Penley with ‘A Little Ray of Sunshine’ it will 
be called the Great Queen Street Theatre, a 
rather long title, which will probably be soon 
shortened into the Queen’s. 

Tue Lyric gave on Wednesday afternoon the 


| first performance of ‘A Clown’s Christmas,’ 


announced as a musical mimodrame in three 
acts, given by an Italian company headed by 
Signor Roszi. 

Tue Greek play which is to be performed at 


26th, is the ‘Agamemnon.’ Generally the play 
is a triennial event, and the last play (the 
‘Antigone’ of Sophocles) was performed in 
June, 1898. But 1900 being the fiftieth year 
of the life of the school, the play has been 
pushed on. The ‘ Agamemnon’ was performed 
Invitations will not be sent out till 
May 9th. The Jubilee dinner of the college 
will take place in London on Wednesday, 
July 4th, which is the date of the opening of 
the chapel attached to the college. The follow- 
ing members of the governing body have an- 
nounced their intention to be present: the 
Earl of Stanford, Mr. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., 
President of the Board of Trade, the Bishop of 
Reading, the Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, Mr. W. G. Mount, M.P., and the Warden 
of Bradfield College. 

THE case in the American law courts against 
Miss Olga Nethersole has broken down. A ver- 
dict of acquittal has been recorded in her favour 
without hearing witnesses for the defence, and 
‘Sapho,’ with a brilliant advertisement, now 
resumes its run. Local authorities are, how- 
ever, not influenced by the strongly worded 
opinion of the judge, and the play, though it is 
reinstated at Wallack’s Theatre, has beer. pro- 
hibited at Columbus, Ohio, and will probably 
experience the same fate in other places. 

THE annual meeting of the German Shake- 
speare Gesellschaft will be held this year at 
Vienna, on April 23rd. Prof. Bulthaupt, of 
Bremen, will read a paper on ‘Raum und Zeit 
bei Shakespeare und Schiller.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. F. H.—A. D.—received. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


CHEAPER REISSUE, crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. net, 
ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY, 


with a Chapter on MOUNTED INFANTRY, 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., &c. 


Imperial 8vo. 23s. net. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD- 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. By WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, late Ex- 
aminer in Ship Joinery to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, With 
440 Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 12, 11s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


DONATELLO. With 40 Illustrations 


and a Photogravure Frontispiece. By HOPE 
REA, Author of ‘Tuscan Artists.’ 
[Bell’s Great Masters. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s. net. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. each. 
CARLISLE. By C. Eley. With 29 


Illustrations. 


ST. PAUL’S. By the Rev. Arthur 
DIMOCK, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
With 39 Illustrations. 


*,* Large-Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s, 6d. net. 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, pott 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


CAESAR. BookI. By A.C. Liddell, 
M.A., High School, Nottingham, 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. each. 

SCALA: PRIMA. Simple Stories 

and Fables for Translation, with Notes and 


Vocabulary. By J. G. SPENCER, B.A., 
St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 


SCALA MEDIA. Extracts from 


Eutropius and Cesar. With Notes ard 
Vocabulary. By PERCY A. UNDER- 
HILL, M.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
1. ARDEN MASSITER: a Tale of Italian Political and Social Life. 


By Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, Author of ‘The Two Standards,’ &c. 


‘*¢ Arden Massiter’ is a novel of engrossing interest, in which exceptional powers of expression are employed with unfailing skill in the delineation of 
an intensely dramatic phase of modern life.”— Spectator. 

“A true and living romance...... We have read no book since ‘John Inglesant’ that conveys so well the fascination which Italy, and above all Rome, 
excrcises upon imaginative Englishmen.”—Saturday Review. ‘A new book by Dr. Barry is an event of some importance,”—Speaker, 

‘© A very notable novel..... Is undoubtedly one of the books of the year, and places its author in quite a different position to that of the ordinary writer 
of novels.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A novel which has filled us with admiration, and become a permanent addition to the books we cherish,”— Literature. 

















i ALAN McAULAY. 


‘*A story that secures for its writer a place among those who can write fiction, and fiction that will be read...... The face and form of Burns live on the 
pages with a dramatic intensity that is very memorable.”—-DEAS CROMARTY, in the Christian Leader. 





“The book is interesting...... Many will read it with curiosity and pleasure,”—Scotsman. 

“ A charming little novel, written in a style which is far from common, and full of humour and pathos.”— Field. 

“A most interesting novel...... A new Scottish novelist of very considerable ability has arisen, who can touch the story of Burns without offending his 
public or detracting from the fame of his hero.” —Dundee Advertiser. ‘A capital story.” —Outlook. 

TO BE HAD AT THE LIBRARIES AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 6s. each. 
The WAR to D ATE “By ‘Ay a H. Scaife. Full COLONIAL LITERATURE AND THE EMPIRE. 
‘THREE SERIES WHICH SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY BRITON. 
. oe — = y Arthur H. Scaife. Fully “THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 
ar papa serge “ BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 
This is a complet 1 authenti t of the war, from the b ac 

Majuba Day. Among its special features are a casualty list and "Who's Who at the War.” “THE STORY UF THE NATIONS.” 





—— | THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT OUR SOLDIERS. IS A SERIES OF DOCUMENTS OF COLONIAL LIFE. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS: | Vol. I. The IPANE, Sketches of Life in Paraguay, &. By R. B. 





A Study in Red, Blue, and Khaki. | Vol. II. The CAPTAIN 0 of the LOCUSTS. Stories of Life in 
By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., | West Africa. By A. WE . 
Chaplain to Her Mejesty’ ’s Forces at Dublin, Author of ‘ How to be Happy Vol. Il. In GUIANA WILDS. Tales of British Guiana. By 
though Married,’ &e. JAMES RODWAY. 


FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. Folly illustrated. Cloth, 6s. | Vol. IV. The WELL-SINKERS. A Study of Life in the Australian 
ush. By N. 


“For a thoroughly entertaining book on the British soldier we direct our readers to | x, j 
‘Mr. Thomas Atkins.’ ”’—Outlook. — Vol, VA CORNER | of ASIA. Tales of the Malay Peninsula. By 


“A really informing volume, as full of sympathy as of fact, and, by reason of its 





pleasant style, readable from first 'to last.””— Globe. Vol. VIA WIDE DOMINION. Canadian Sketches. By HAroLp 
BINDLO 
THE STORY OF THE NATIUNS SERIES, ‘Vol. Vi. NEGRO NOBODIES. Stories of Jamaica. By NOEL DE 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. | MONTAGNA 


MODERN ITALY (1748 - 1898). \Vol VI. AMONG, the, MAN-EATERS, , 4 Series of Tales of th 


By PIETRO ORSI, Professor of History in the R. Liceo Foscarini, Venice. | Vel. 1X. LITTLE INDABAS. An Important Document on Natal, 


Fully illustrated, and with Map and Index. Cloth, 5s the Kaffirs and Boers, from a Colonial Settler’s Standpoint. By J. MAC. [In the press. 


r > « . 
“The book could not have been placed in more capable hands than those of Pietro | Vol. X. TALES of the PAMPAS. Sketches of Life in i 
Orsi...... Supplies a want for the English reader, and is altogether excellent as an historic | ase. PAPER. rah Sd. poe Volume; CLOTH, 2s. per Volume. oy 


work.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. } i leave tionnaire 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF EASTERN ASIA. THE “BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 


is a Series of Important Monographs on Men who by their labours have raised the British Empire to the 
position it now holds among the Nations of the World. 








By I. C. HANNAH, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. e It is Edited by H. F. WILSON, M.A ‘ 

> “One of the ee te anger ps the week...... It 2 ee. triumph in the art | Vol. I. SIR WA LTER RALEGH. The British Dominion of the 
of compression t t st ta bject.”’— s Mere 

"A book as Fa eae hats of el hada ot history unt forcen patties.” | Vol. IL SIR-THOMAS MAITLAND. The Growth of British 

Newcastle Chronicle. | Power in the Mediterranean. By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
we ; ‘Vol. II. JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT, The Discovery of 
THAT REMINDS ME—— ‘ca LORD CLIVE, “the Story of RIO 
ol. The Story o ritish Rule in India, 
By Sir EDWARD RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. | . J. ARBUTHNOT, K.C.M.G “ : i 
THIRD EDITION JUST OUT. 12s. net. | Vol. Vz EDWARD GIBBON_ WAKEFIELD. The British in 


“One of the most attractive collections of biographical anecdotes that has appeared a oe ee a 
ta ee eee ee wee Vol. VI. ADMIRAL PHILLIP. The Foustiog of New South Wales, 











for many_ years...... At whatever page the book is opened something interesting will be 

found......We cannot do better than advise our readers to procure the book at once and By LOUIS BECKE and ga gaa st 

peruse it.”"— Graphic. Vol. VII. RAJAH BROOKE. Th e Englishman as Ruler of an Eastern 

tate. By Sir SPENSER ST. JOH 
A NEW BOOK OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. Vol. VIII. SIR ST AMFORD RAFFLES. England in the Far East. 
. (In ti * 

A W HITE WOMAN in CENTRAL AFRICA ‘: | 7 Saeua veh Photogray ure Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. each. plac a 
a Record of a Journey taken alone by a Lady across Africa. By HELEN CADDICK. 

16 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. ‘ . THE STORY OF TRE NATIONS SERIES. 
“Among works of travel which aim at amusement rather than instruction this must eatin fully illustrated, and with Map and Index, cloth, 5s. each. 

take a high place.” — World. OME VOLUMES DEALING WITH OUR EMPIRE. 

SOUTH AFRICA . By Dr. GEoRGE McCALL THEAL. SEVENTH 
IMPRESSION, COMPLETING THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

TH ROUGH FI RE to FORTUNE. By Mrs. 'The AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. New South Wales, 
ALEXANDER, Author of ‘Brown, V.C.,’ ‘A Winning Hazard,’ &c. SECOND ‘Tasmania, Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand. By GREV ILLE 
EDITION, COMPLETING THE FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. «* Unwin’s | 
Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. | BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.D. Second Edition. 

‘Ts characteristic of Mrs. Alexander at her best.”"—Graphic. _ | CANADA. By Sir Joun Bovurtnor, C.M.G, 





WAS it RIGHT to FORGIVE: 9 By Amelia E MODERN ENGLAND. Before the Reform Bill. By Justin 
BARR, Author of ‘I, Thou, and the Other One,’ ‘ Prisoners of Conscience,’ &c. MODERN ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. By: 


(“* Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.’’) 6s. JUSTIN McCARTH 
| SCOTLAND. _— the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JOHN 


CAMP LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. IRELAND. By — x L 
ln y the Hon, EMILY LAWLESS. 


CRAMPTON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


-POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEeruu.”—A theneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


een nnn 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The ErcutH Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of , 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 

Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 

—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 

book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 

Monument—Sophy Daws-—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 

Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 


SELECTION. 
POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” —Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—‘“ Let us walk down Fleet Street””— 
Fool’s paradise— Man of Ghent.” 


| PHILOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—‘“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”— Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire— Bounder—Brummayem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent— Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — | FINE ARTS 


‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 





All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- | 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions—Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes ’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—-Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Lllustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ A mbas- 
sadors '—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Ceasar, morituri te salutant”—‘Beati possidentes ”— 
? i . . . 
“Bos locutus est ’’—“ Cane Decane, canis ”—‘“ Civis Romanus 
. . ee ? . . 

sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” — “Exceptio probat regulam”—‘‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘“ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, Price 2s. 
Contents. APRIL. 

A Bathymetrical Survey of the a 7 = year By 
Sir John Murray, K.C.B., and Fred P. Pullar, Esq., A Frag- 
ment of the Geography ‘of ogee South-West. | nog “By — 
Robert Mill, D.Sc. LL D.—New ts gc on some Medieval Maps. By 
Cc. Raymond Beazley, M A.—Moore’s erlew). hy co of Sgreg ite ane 
Ruined Cities of Central eer Legis ew Church. 


Pacitic.—The Monthly Record. —Obituary : 
Admiral Somerset; Dr. Friedrich Jagor.— Correspondence: Fish in 
Frozen Rivers and Lakes. 4 Surgeon-Major Geo. Henderson.— 
Meeting’s of the Royal Geo, ical Society, Nesalon 1899-1900.—Geo- 
graphical Literature of the onth, —Numerous Maps and IIlustrations. 
Edward Stanford, 26-27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 





The APRIL Number of the QU. ARTERLY bane oy a Record 
of Discoveries in the Holy Land, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 

It contains Report of the Excavations. ‘at Kl Judeiden, Notes on 
Inscriptions by Prof. ee Ganneau and the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and various other Pa) 

List of Maps, Rooks, Tantern Slides, &e , published by the Fund it 
free on application to Tux Srcrerary, 38, Conduit Street, London, 


[{BACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and es asap 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arran; 

under their probable respective dates, with a D porn a oe faving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Englis! 

lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho) 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scripture: 

Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E C. 








Just out, price Sixpence net, 


STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


WHO WAS JUNIUSP 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 63d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 








a CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
ee CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
The B = ‘eens CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneuis Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





From The SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 
December 15, 1899. 


“These volumes unroll the records of literature 
per se, and of the literature of events, scientific dis- 
coveries and art, of the period they embrace. The 
book may, in short, be called an epitome of fifty 
years’ work in what pertains to man’s intellectual 
interests, and a quite singular record of happenings of 
universal concern ; from the abolition of the Taxes on 
Knowledge to the finding of gold in California ; and 
from the announcement of the issue of the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’ to the placing of a bust of Longfellow 
in Westminster Abbey. In it we have many inter- 
esting memorabilia of notable men and women. 
The Atheneum has not failed to see the light of 
genius, if in a sphere ever so humble, and has 
brought it forth to honour and reward. Its out- 
spoken common sense is shown in its urging, so long 
ago as the death of Wordsworth, the propriety of 
‘ getting rid of the mummeries of the laureateship.’ 
In the same year (1850), in noticing the death of Sir 
Robert Peel, a record is made of the honours paid 
by him to literature by the pensions bestowed upon 
Southey, Wordsworth, Montgomery, Tytler, Tenny- 
son, McCulloch, the widow of Thomas Hood, and 
other benefactors. It paid much attention to Scott. 
The first notice of him is in its fourteenth number, 
aod till his death scarcely a number is published 
without a reference to him. Speaking of his debts, 
and of his having paid, by his work, 60,0002. in six 
years, and of the contemplated sale of Abbotsford, 
it says,—‘ This must not be......Let the country he 
has enriched as much as he has adorned fulfil the 
engagements of its illustrious son. Britain owes 
him millions; we call upon her to pay a small por- 
tion of the debt, and win back Abbotsford—houses 
and lands—to the children of the poet for ever and 
ever.’ 

“ We have Atheneum memorials of Charles Lamb 
and a note of his contributions to its pages ; memo- 
rials also of Coleridg*, Hogg, Mrs. Hemans, Hook, 
Southey, John Murray, Campbell, Hood, Words- 
worth, Macaulay, Daniel Macmillan, Dickens, and 
others. Carlyle was among its early contributors ; 
and a characteristic anecdote is told of him on 
having seen his name in the table of contents out- 
side the office. There were also among its early 
writers Hervey, who succeeded Mr. Dilke in the 
editorship, Hepworth Dixon, who succeeded Hervey, 
Allan Cunningham, William and Mary Howitt, Miss 
Jewsbury, Miss Barrett, Douglas Jerrold, Sheridan 
Knowles, Mrs. Norton, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Landor, 
and other well-known names. In its early years, 
1846, the Daily News was launched, with Dickens 
as editor, who resigned the post in less than three 
weeks, ‘ tired to death.’ In a couple of months Mr. 
Dilke took its mansgement, and, applying to it his 
Atheneum experience, with the help of John 
Francis, reduced the price one-half, and sent the 
circulation up over five times its previous figures.” 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN (©. FRANCIS. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LIMITED, 
London and New York, 





MR. JOHN LONG'S 
NEW LIST. 


a 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, 
Commanding in Chief, K.P., &c. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


BY THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
‘WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,’ 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper by 
R, Caton Woodville, 
In crown 8vo. special cover design, 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 
Four- Page Prospectus (illustrated) of Work post free. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The EXPERIMENT of DOCTOR 


NEVILL. By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN, Author of 
‘The Faith that Kills,’ ‘Ozmar the Mystic,’ ‘The 
Prince’s Diamonds,’ &c. 


LOGAN’S LOYALTY. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ Miss Nanse,’ &c. 


The HARVESTERS. By J. &. 


FLETCHER, Author of ‘When Charles the First was 
King,’ ‘The Builders,’ ‘ Paths of the Prudent,’ &c. 


The ANGEL of CHANCE. By G. G. 


CHATTIERTON, Author of ‘The Sport of Circum- 


stance,’ &c. 
HIS "PRENTICE HAND. By Sydney 
SLPS. 
The HOUSE of HARDALE. By Rose 
PERKINS. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 





O® the HOUSE of CHLOE. A Tale of the 
Times. By ELLIS MARSTON. 
Crown 8vo. price 4s. net. 
a : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


}{YRON, 2 YRON, SHELLEY, KEATS.—MONEY PRIZES. 
Send addressed halfpenny envelope for rules. Book, white 
3s.—Kosemary CrawsHay, care of 12, Warwick 





cloth, gilt, bevelled, 
Roa d, Paddington, W. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds . e+ £9,695,359. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


RrPss COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 
Pes COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
RPPss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA’ 


” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil Infants 


ren, and 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


A YOUNG DRAGON, the New Romance by SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,’ will be ready 
on APRIL 26. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ne 


The UNCHANGING EAST. By Roserr Barr. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘*A brisk and cheerfully written volume of experiences of travel in Egypt, Tripoli, the Holy Land, &c...... A happy lack of dates and geographical information will not be resented by 
the desultory reader.’’—Outlook. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great River. By Rozserr Bucwanan, Author of ‘The Shadow of the Sword.’ 


‘To many of those who know Mr. Buchanan in very different moods it will be refreshing to meet him as the author of ‘ Andromeda.’......Mr. Buchanan manages his plot with the 
hand of a master of suspense......'The story has more life and rapidity than half the psychological ‘studies ’ can show ; there is some admirable landscape from the mouth of the Thames, 


and the pictures of Bohemian Bloomsbury in the sixties have all the air of being done from life.” —Manchester Guardian. : 
“Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experiences in London for much of the incidental matter in this story 


stranger by the singular beauty of the girl...... The story as a whole is excellent.’’—Glasgow Herald. : : r : 
“Itis vigorously written; it is set in picturesque scenes; it tells a romantic story ; and it describes an attractive heroine...... A very readable and a very sympathetic story. It is 


certainly one of the best which Mr. Buchanan has given us for quite a long time.”’—Echo. ; - ; : 
“In creating the shaggy sailor savage, Matt Watson, Mr. Buchanan has been forcible and clever; that much-abused word ‘powerful’ is excusable in this case......Altogether, the 
book is good reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ‘It is well constructed, well written, and readable, and will find, we may be sure, a very considerable public.’”’— Globe, 


The SON of the HOUSE. By Berrua Tuomas, Author of ‘ The Violin-Player.’ 


‘A pleasant domestic story, such as the author has more than once shown that she can write, and her readers will not fail to be charmed by it. Its stronger passages bear fresh 
witness to her power of developiag character, and working out a situation on convincing lines.” —Athenaum. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By ALGERNon GissING. 


A story pulsating with life, full of energy and action, and abounding in instances of literary skill and finish.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 











‘Andromeda’ is a strange tale, rendered stil] 


‘Of engrossing interest...... ae ip P . 
‘* Considerable power and technical skill are shown in this vigorously written novel. It contains many fine descriptive passages, realistic without being overwrought, picturing the 
North Sea and the Northumbrian coast. When we add that Mr. Gissing’s cbaracter-drawing is strong and true, it will be seen that he has given us an admirable piece of work.” 
** A strong and picturesque story......A powerful piece of work.”’— Standard. : 5 ees. Glasgow Herald. 
A novel of mark as a study of character and passion.” —Scotsman, 


“A story marked by strong individuality of style, tone, and treatment...... 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By J. F. Cornisu. 


“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more winsome.’’—Scotsman. _ 
‘* An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is unfolded in a style at once vigorous and polished. The book will be read with interest by all who can appreciate a good story 


well told.’’—Studio. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 
AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the Hinterland. By Harotp Binp.oss, Author of ‘In the Niger Country.’ 
WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: Theatrical Life as it is. By GrorGr R. Sims. 


‘‘The stories are powerful, and though ‘ Dagonet’ is a jester, his jesting is often akin to tears.” — Weekly Sun. ey 
The fact that the book is here and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the public.” —Globe. 





“ A very graphic picture...... ~ A . _ P P P 
‘*If a parent or guardian wishes to disenchant a stage-struck lad or girl, here is the potent remedy...... Mr. Sims tells his story in a simple and effective fashion, with no unnecessary 
horrors or extravagant pathos.’’—Spectator. 
ONE MAID’S MISCHIEF. By G. Manvitie Fenn. Lprit 19, 
“ An exciting record of tribulation and rescue, sct out in a telling style.”-—Daily Telegraph. 
[April 19. 


The SIREN. By L. T. Meape. 
“A tale of thrilling interest.”’"—Scotsman. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sims, Author of ‘ Rogues and Vagabonds.’ 


‘* We confess to having read the book right through, and most of those who take it up will do the same.” — Spectator. : ‘ ‘ , ’ 
“The reader with a craving for sensations may procure himself a succession of thrills by reading ‘In London’s Heart.’ Mr. Sims knows his London high and low, as few writers 


have known it...... and there is in his new book not a little observation of life and character in their very latest aspects.’’ —Referee. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY DETECTIVE. By M. McD. Bopkiy, Q.C. 


“The plots are original, and the dialogue is bright and crisp ;_ they show keen observation and equally keen wit...... Dora Myrl, in short, is a young lady of merit and more than 


ordinary charm.’’— World, ’ 2 : ‘ 
‘“A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and piquante..,...The adorable Dora is quite a new kind of detective, and a distinct improvement on her predecessors.”’ 


Morning Leader. 
MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. CampsBe.u Praep, Author of ‘ Nulma.’ 
‘* A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour.’’—<Academy. 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘ Terence,’ &e. 
“An entertaining novel...... A very enchanting story.’’—Vanity Fair. 
A COURT TRAGEDY. By Avzert D. Vanpam, Author of ‘ An Englishman in Paris.’ With 6 Illustrations. 
‘* Mr. Vandam’s excellent story...... If only ‘A Court Tragedy’ represented the average standard of modern fiction, we should begin to believe in the possibility of wee millennium.” 
iterary World, 
The WEB of FATE, By T. W. Sreicur, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
“ Arrests attention from the beginning, and holds attention to the end.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW EDITIONS,.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


| TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By William Westall. 





A RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. The WOOING of MAY. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Matlock. The COST of HER PRIDE. By Mrs. Alexander. | ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William Westall. With 6 
SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By James Runciman. The STKEP-MOTHER. By Mrs. Alexander. Illustrations. 

FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett. The WAY of a WOMAN. By L. T. Meade. KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manville Fenn. 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Mrs. Hungerford. | A SON of ISHMAEL. By L. T. Meade. IN JEOPARDY. By G. Manville Fenn. 


WHAT SHH CAME THROUGH. By Sarah Tytler. | BIRCH DENE. By William Westall. DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Manville Fenn. 


BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ourna. | The NEW MAGDALEN., By WIvkte Co.ttns, [May 3. | The OLD FACTORY. By Wi.ttaM Westra, [ Vay 31. 


ACADEMY NOTES (founded by Henry Buacxsury) will be ready on the OrpeninG Day in May, as usual, and will contain 


many Copyright Pictures not to be found elsewhere. Demy 8vo. 1s. 











A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Biographical aad Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. Kipling’s Writings, and Bibliographies. 
ai By F. L. KNOWLES, Editor of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.’’? With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOLDIERS. By Cartes Lows, M.A. With 8 Portraits, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT: a Dictionary of Quotations from the Best Authors. By THEODORE 


TAYLOR. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRAND'S OBSERVATION S on POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. With the Additions of Sir Henry Etiis. A New Epition. 
Jrown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor "—Adverti and } Letters to ‘‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC, 
Printed by Joun Epyarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Rradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, April 14, 1900. 
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